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CHAPTER I. 



Introduction — Temporary character of the Settlement of 1832 — Its 
effects have not yet been impartially considered — They fairly arise 
on the question of its reconstraction. 

The Constitution of 1832 has lasted upwards of a 
quarter of a century, a very large portion of the life 
of a man, a very short moment in the history of a 
nation. Nevertheless its duration has considerably 
exceeded the prognostics of its opponents. Their 
anticipations that it would be the immediate pre- 
cursor of social revolution have been delayed at 
least, although not disproved. 

The expectations of its authors that it would 
be a final settlement of a great constitutional ques- 
tion have been still more mistaken, even in that 
limited and qualified sense in which the term final 
can be applied to human institutions. An organic 
change in the governing power of a country, which 
does not last thirty years, cannot be considered as 
entitled to the appellation of a final, or of a perma- 
nent and stable system. A scheme of representative 
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2 PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. Chap, h 

government, which during a brief existence of twenty- 
seven years has been exposed to incessant attacks, 
which has been altered and modified repeatedly, 
which is on the point of being entirely remodelled, 
but which, after having been submitted to this process, 
will most unquestionably not satisfy powerful parties, 
clamorous for farther changes, has no semblance of 
fixedness in it. 

The most limited range of political foresight must 
perceive that there is no reasonable prospect of any 
permanent settlement of our representative system. 
Constant change in its forms, and in its operation 
upon society, is henceforward to be regarded as its 
normal state. 

The practical problem to be resolved is, not the 
creation of a permanent system, which may be 
abandoned as hopeless, but the effects of continual 
changes in this vital organ of the body politic, 
of constant encroachments of the democratic power 
upon the laws, institutions, and form of society 
existing in this empire. 

The occurrence of frequent changes, or, to speak 
in more precise language, the periodical agitation 
for Parliamentary Eeform, more or less successful in 
its objects, may be assumed as certain; and because 
the law of 1832 has lasted twenty-seven years, we 
have no right to infer that the next will endure half 
as long. It is the tendency of all intermittent 
disorders, as the intensity of the disease becomes 
aggravated, for the intervals of rest to grow briefer. 
But there is a far more difiicult question behind this. 
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What will be the form which our political and social 
relations wiU take under these new combinations ? 
When we look at our highly complicated and arti- 
ficial civilisation, the ramifications and deep-rooted 
strength of our institutions, the influences which 
silently pervade our people, it is impossible to foretell 
what may be the results of these innovations. Our 
representative system, anomalous and irregular in 
its forms, ha^ hitherto been in harmony in its spirit 
with our social state. There can be little doubt 
that more democratic powers will be in antagonism 
with much that exists. 

What may be the result of the struggle, what 
curve the body politic may describe, when subject 
to these conflicting forces, a Babbage would find it 
difficult to calculate. 

There is another element which must be taken 
into the account, the effect of foreign influences and 
sympathies. The popular mind is always reluctant 
to admit the existence of these influences, but they 
uevertbeless produce the most direct and powerful 
effect on the march of our domestic affairs. 

The proximate cause of the Eeform Bill was the 
Paris Ee volution of 1830. The Eussian war turned 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden out of Parliament. 
The Eefiigee Bill overthrew Lord Palmerston's 
Administration, when it seemed the strongest ; and 
the state of Europe is now transforming us into a 
nation of riflemen. 

The Continent of Europe, acting so powerfiilly 
upon ourselves, is itself in a state of transition. A 

B 2 
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new force has been evolved out of its throes and 
struggles, the direction of which we can scarcely 
estimate. The sceptre of the greatest of earthly 
conquerors, like the talisman in the Eastern tale, 
which found its^way back to its master through 
rocks of adamant, has almost miraculously been 
restored to the grasp of the heir of that mighty 
name — ^heir to his name — heir to his genius — heir 
to his profound policy, his intuitive perception of 
the spirit of his age, his iron will, his ascendancy 
over mankind. No servile copyist of that immortal 
uncle, no mere follower in the exact track of his 
footsteps, but fertile in resource, original in design, 
"varying the means, to secure the unity of the 
end" — that end being the grandeur of the French 
empire. 

Where this new star may lead Europe, or what 
direct or indirect influences it may exert upon our- 
selves, must be one of the secrets of the future. All 
that we can perceive now is, that the two nations 
are moving in two totally opposite directions) 
England extending and strengthening the demo- 
cratic and republican element, France consolidating 
a brilliant absolute empire, resting upon a vast 
army 

It is under these circumstances that we are 
drifting into a new Reform Bill, and it is curious 
to remark the contrast which they offer to those 
under which the Act of 1832 was passed. An 
ambitious political party, long estranged from power, 
and bent on converting the precarious tenure 
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upon which they had repossessed themselves of it 
into an enduring possession; a Sovereign kind- 
hearted and good, desirous of popularity, new to his 
position, inexperienced in the tactics of constitutional 
monarchy, carried away by the vehemence and 
boldness of his ministers, not fully estimating the 
bearing and importance of the measures to which he 
gave his assent, until it became impossible to retract ; 
a democratic fever in the mass of the population, 
caught from the contagion of sympathy with the 

• 

triumph of the Parisian mob, and kindled by the 
spectacle of the overthrow of an established govern- 
ment by a popular insurrection ; the name of 
the King, the whole weight and authority of 
the executive, the example of a neighbouring 
nation, the revival of theories and doctrines which 
had slept since the first years of the French 
Revolution ; all these, and perhaps other concurrent 
causes, inflamed the nation to the highest pitch of 
excitement. The most exaggerated expectations, 
the most visionary hopes of benefits and blessings 
which no form of government could confer, intoxi- 
cated the public mind. An under current of cupidity 
stimulated the lawless and the needy ; wild theories 
of political ameliorations inflamed the enthusiastic ; 
the masses were everywhere in a ferment. These 
forces, fortuitously combined, irresistible in their 
united operation^ were directed against that ano- 
malous yet national representative system which 
had endured so long, which had raised us so high — 
the earliest, the most illustrious, the only perfectly 
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successful example of constitutional monarchy the 
world has yet seen. 

The defence was not unworthy of its renown. 
The strength of the citadel was shown in its firm 
and protracted resistance. The successors of Burke, 
of Pitt, and of Canning, did not degenerate from 
those great champions of English institutions. 
They were no feeble minority. Everywhere, in the 
press, on the hustings, in debate in both Houses of 
Parliament, they maintained during two years an 
obstinate struggle. 

No means of influencing public opinion were left 
untried — ^no power or authority in the state was 
left unappealed to. The whole nation was con- 
vulsed during two years, the most alarming riots 
broke out, threats of physical force were unsparingly 
used, and it was not till the alternative of popular 
insurrection was distinctly held out, it was not till 
the independence of the House of Lords was violated, 
an& their votes coerced, that this revolution was 
consummated. 

How marked is the contrast offered during the 
present time ! It is now about eight years since 
Lord John Eussell, admonished by an adverse vote 
in a thin House, upon a motion of Mr. Locke King, 
abandoned the ground of finality which he had 
before occupied, and became again a Parliamentary 
Eeformer. During these eight years we have been 
living under a provisional constitution. Parlia- 
mentary Eeform Bills, brought forward as Govern- 
ment measures, have been constantly forthcoming, 
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always promised, and have occasionally appeared. 
Every considerable town population, now unrepre^ 
sented, or half represented, has been tantalized with 
hope. Chelsea, Battersea, Kensington, a dozen 
manufacturing towns in the North, as many nearly 
in the West, have had the vision of Parliamentary 
Eepresentation dancing before their eyes. Whole 
classes of the population, counted by hundreds of 
thousands, occupiers of 81. houses, of Ql. houses, and 
of 51. houses, lodgers on first floors, on second floors, 
and in garrets, clergymen, half-pay ojficers, doctors, 
apothecaries, and attorneys, graduates of univer- 
sities, depositors in savings' banks, and soldiers in 
the militia, all in turn have had this dazzling prize 
of the elective franchise dancing before their eyes, 
and all have evinced the most absolute indifference 
to it. Platform orators have declaimed to empty 
benches. Eeform petitions have ceased to fill the 
Clerk of the House's carpet bag. Everywhere there 
has been languor and apathy. Lord Eob'fert 
Grosvenor's Bill against Sunday trading created 
five times more popular agitation and excitement 
than all the Eeform measures united. 

The single question which did appear to attract 
some popular interest was that of the Ballot, which 
it seems is not to form a part of the next Bill. It 
is probably kept in reserve to guard against the 
possible recurrence of a second period of finality. 

The Constitution of 1688 fell after the most 
vigorous and determined resistance. It fell like 
one of those great feudal fortresses which only 
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3rielded to the combined assault of the most potent 
and novel engines of destruction, and whose massive 
walls and solid masonry attest even in their ruins 
the original strength of their construction. 

The Constitution of 1832 succumbs to the feeblest 
attack; it falls because it has no defenders; the 
keystone of the arch has tumbled out, or the mortar 
would not bind, or the foundation was built upon 
sand : it crumbles by its own inherent weakness. 

Eeformers have, however, an excellent argument 
for re-opening the whole question of the Parlia- 
mentary representation, derived from this very 
indifference and apathy on the subject which so 
incontestably pervades the public mind. 

"There is no excitement about the matter. 
Nobody cares a straw about it. It would be a 
positive relief to a great number, perhaps to a 
majority, if the whole thing were to be dismissed. 
This is, therefore, exactly the moment to legislate 
upon it. People are so cahn, so careless about it, 
that we shall not be liable to be swayed by popular 
agitation. There will be no pressure from without, 
no bludgeons or brickbats flying about to disturb 
our lucubrations. This is just the opportunity of 
digesting our scheme calmly and coolly, passing a 
really safe ; and moderate measure, silencing by 
anticipation all clamour regarding it." 

It appears that there are two periods, two states 
of the public mind, equally propitious to changes in 
the representative system — one when people are 
quiet, the other when they are agitated ; one when 
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they are totally indiflferent, the other when they are 
very keen on the subject. 

In the one case an opportunity so favourable of 
settling the question peaceably and deliberately is 
too precious to be lost; in the other the popular 
demands are urged with so imperative a voice, that 
it is not prudent to refuse them. These enthusiastic 
and zealous Eeforiners appear to have arrived at a 
somewhat similar conclusion to that of the jolly 
toper in the old drinking song : — 

" Friends and neighbours, I've been thinking 
What's the fittest day for drinking : 

Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday, Friday, 

Saturday, Sunday, 
I find, after all my thinking. 
These are the fittest days for drinking." 

It may not be an uninteresting study to endeavour 
to trace some of the causes of this leaden torpor on 
the subject of Parliamentary Eeform, which has 
succeeded to the highly wrought excitement of 
former days. Some of these may be, like the law of 
storms, or like the moral epidemics which occasionally 
visit a community, so subtle in their essence as to 
defy our coarse powers of perception. But there are 
others, within the sphere of observation and of 
analysis, which are capable of being described. It 
may be no uninteresting nor wholly uninstructive 
task to trace them. It will revive many of the remi- 
niscences of an important passage in our history — 
what will, I suppose, shortly be the transition state 
of our constitution. During this period I have 
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been sometimes an actor in, always a close and near 
spectator of, the scenes I would depict. 

I am not about to attempt a history, or even an 
historical sketch, of this first reformed Parliament 
during its brief existence ; but my retrospect will 
embrace some of my impressions of its character and 
practical working — of the amount of change it has 
introduced, both directly upon bur representative 
government, and indirectly. It must be borne in 
mind, that since the passing of the Act of 1832, 
any criticism or analysis of its operation and effects 
from Conservative quarters has been almost ex- 
cluded. From the time that it became the law of 
the land, Sir Eobert Peel adopted the sagacious 
policy of accepting it as an accomplished fact, and 
as a final settlement of a great constitutional ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt of the prudence of 
this course in a statesman still ambitious of guiding 
the affairs of the nation. It was well conceived both 
in the interests of his party and in those of his 
country. It showed a confidence in the strength of 
his cause, and in the great latent power of the Con- 
servative principle in England, which was not dis- 
appointed. Instead of playing a losing game upon 
a ground where he had already been worsted, he 
disentangled himself from the position which had 
been carried, and transferred the contest to a new 
field, on which he maintained a party warfare, which 
gave him, ultimately, a triumph over his political 
rivals. 

It followed, as a necessary consequence, that a 
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similar reserve was imposed upon all the members 
of his party. They could not deviate from the line 
he had chalked out, without traversing his views, 
and perhaps frustrating his aims. It followed, there- 
fore, that while the whole Liberal party trumpeted 
forth the Reform Bill as a great victory to the cause 
of freedom and of progress, the Conservatives were 
reduced to a silence which seemed a tacit admission 
of the truth and justice of all these claims. A 
doubt of the reahty of the gain, a distrust and dis- 
like to the working of the new system, was like an 
heretical opinion in religion, something that discreet 
people kept locked within the recesses of their own 
breasts. 

But time, has weakened or destroyed all those 
motives which then existed for reserve. The ex- 
pectation of abiding by the Reform Bill as a final 

* 

settlement can no longer hold out any inducement 
to forbearance. The hope of that species of com- 
promise has vanished. The apprehension that the 
assertion of an unpopular opinion may impede the 
return of Conservative leaders to office ought no 
longer to influence the frank and fearless expression 
of our convictions. On the eve of great further 
changes the time has surely arrived when we ought 
carefully to review our position, and to take as accu- 
rate an account as our faculties enable us to do of 
the bearing and the results of those which have 
already been accomplished. It is with such an 
object that I offer to the public some of the fruits 
of a parliamentary experience which now extends 
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over many years. They may assume a somewhat 
desultory shape ; they may not aspire to systematic 
regularity ; they may rather be regarded as de- 
tached essays; but they will be written chiefly 
with the object of presenting, I hope, a tole- 
rably impartial review of the results of the Beform 
Bill upon our government and social state, but 
still one which is taken avowedly from a Conservar- 
tive point of view. 



rftfteM 
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CHAPTER II 

Opposite mode of argunient adopted by Conservatives and by the Philo- 
sophers of the Movement — Examples —The Peace Party — Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill — Grounds of the Conservatives' attachment to the Con- 
stitution of 1688 — Liberal policy pursued during the last ei^t years 
of the Tory Administrations — Sketch of the financial and political 
condition of the nation at the fall' of the Duke of Wellington's Ad- 
ministration. 

It has always struck me that the antagonism be- 
tween the principles of conservatism and . the 
doctrines of advanced liberalism, or modem political 
philosophy, has its origin from the very outset in 
the totally opposite process of reasoning which they 
apply to the investigation of the principles of go- 
vernment. 

The Conservative always rests his conclusions 
upon the experience of the past. He draws his 
inferences from the accumulated facts of history, 
and he assumes that human nature is everywhere so 
nearly the same that like causes will always have a 
strong tendency to produce the same consequences. 
He applies to the problems of society and govern- 
ment a process of analysis -and induction. 

The whole school of modem philosophers, dating 
from the first French Eevolution, both foreign and 
English, call them Advanced Liberals, Philosophical 
Badicals, Socialists, Communists, call them by what 
name you will, pursue a diametrically opposite 
method. They discard and disdain experience; 
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they assert that man is so mutable a being, and so 
capable of being changed and moulded by different 
circumstances and conditions, that -experience is a 
most fallible guide. They fashion for themselves 
some scheme of civil government, some plan of social 
institutions, having little or no reference to any- 
thing that has preceded it. 

They adapt it according to their ideas, to be a 
remedy against aU those evils which aflSict humanity. 
They persuade themselves that it will banish 
poverty, eradicate ignorance and vice, raise human 
nature to a higher level, diffuse a larger amount and 
effect a more equal distribution of material enjoy- 
ment. 

Theoretically the jfriends of liberty in its largest 
extent, they are often practically the advocates of 
exceptional measures most arbitrary in their cha- 
racter. They wage war against abuses, and there 
are few existing institutions which are not, in their 
eyes, abuses. 

I may remark on these two opposite modes of 
reasoning, that neither of them is absolutely and 
entirely true. The Conservative is right in assuming 
a general identity in human nature, and therefore in 
inferring that similar causes will produce similar 
effects. But man is not altogether so fixed and un- 
changeable a being as one of the lower animals, nor 
are the laws which govern his movements quite as 
capable of being measured as those which regulate 
the material world. 

The Philosopher of the Movement is justified in 
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believing that progress is also a principle of human 
nature. He is grievously led astray when he disre- 
gards all that experience teaches, and fancies that 
he sees his way clearly to some total change in the 
organisation of society. 

They find that the resistance oflfered by these 
inveterate and deeply-rooted abuses is extremely ob- 
stinate, and they do not shrink from the contempla- 
tion of overcoming it by temporary measures of 
suitable stringency. It may be imagined that I 
am describing the Convention, that these exag- 
gerated opinions and these wild theories have passed 
away, and that I am raising up the ghost of 1792 
as a bugbear to frighten the present generation from 
the paths of moderate and rational improvement. I 
do not think so — among our neighbours Eed Re- 
publicanism, Socialism, and Communism are but 
different names for the revived doctrines of the 
Jacobins; and even in our own country similar 
principles are widely circulated among the operative 
class. But the object of my present remarks is not 
so much to trace the continued existence of these 
more transcendental opinions of democracy as to 
point out the essential difference between the two 
modes of reasoning on political subjects. They 
appear to lie at the very root of the matter, and to 
enter into all the differences from the very com- 
mencement. 

There are two illustrations of my meaning which 
occur to me, and which may convey it more clearly 
to my readers. 
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A few years ago it was difficult to speak of war, 
of the necessity of strengthening our national de- 
fences, and of being prepared for the possible con- 
tingencies of an interruption to the peace of Europe, 
without being met by some wise-looking individual 
who would declare all such fears to be wholly chi- 
merical. 

He would, with a look of great sagacity, and with 
the air of making an original and profound dis- 
covery, assure you that niankind were formerly in- 
deed too much addicted to war, but that they had 
grown wiser of late years, and were become much too 
rational to indulge in so senseless a practice as that 
of cutting each other's throats, or shooting each 
other through the body. He did not deny that 
savages like the Caffires, or semi-barbarians like the 
Chinese, might occasionally relapse into such habits ; 
but that for the humane and enlightened nations of 
Europe ever again to resort to them was out of the 
range of probability : aU precautions against such 
risks were therefore unnecessary, and inasmuch as 
they entailed heavy burthens upon the people, not 
only unnecessary, but highly mischievous. 

The Conservative would modestly urge that there 
was a great amount of testimony to prove that these 
warlike propensities were very deeply implanted in 
human nature ; that although in the absence of all 
evidence it was fair to assume that no matrimonial 
differences of a serious character ever arose between 
Adam and Eve, yet that in the very next generation 
;a conflict of a fatal character revealed the pugna- 
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cious instincts inherent in man ; that in the six 
thousand years which had subsequently elapsed, all 
history, sacred and profane, was filled with accounts 
of battles, sieges, campaigns, conquests, and defeats ; 
that, in fact, war had been in a great degree the 
business and occupation of the whole human race ; 
that although Europe had recently enjoyed an un- 
usually long immunity from this scourge, yet that 
the period immediately preceding had been marked 
by international hostilities on the largest scale ; that 
its actual state of repose might indeed be traced 
rather to the temporary exhaustion occasioned by 
the vast efforts which had been made than to any 
decline in the military spirit ; that indeed the pre- 
sent lull, long as it had endured, had rather the 
character of an armed truce than of a permanent 
peace; that the Republic and the Empire had be- 
queathed to France the legacy of the conscription, 
which was the most efficacious engine for always 
keeping on foot an immense army ; that it was 
met by analogous institutions enforcing compulsory 
military service upon a large proportion of the 
male population in aU the other European states ; 
that the whole Continent was in fact bristling with 
bayonets; and that it was easy to perceive that 
there were many questions which might at any 
moment disturb its precarious tranquillity. All 
these arguments had really a plausible sound, and 
appeared to the unenlightened entitled to some 
consideration ; but they made not the slightest im- 
pression upon the politicians of the Peace party. 

c 
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Those who made use of them were informed, with 
a tone of contemptuous pity, that they were hehind 
the spirit of their age ; that they belonged, in fact, 
to the last age, or to some other age still more re- 
mote. It was suggested to them that they were 
entirely deficient in that capacity and discernment 
which enabled intellects of a high order to esti- 
mate and appreciate the advancing movement of 
mankind, and that they would act wisely in ftiture 
to refrain from meddling with subjects quite beyond 
their powers. 

The war with Russia, and the battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, have a little staggered these philoso- 
phers, but they are by no means convinced that 
Le accidents substa^Lly confute their theory. 

The other instance I wish to adduce is an ex- 
ample of the resolute determination with which the 
disciples of this school are resolved to mould human 
nature to their theories, and to sweep away all ex- 
isting institutions which interfere with their philan- 
thropic schemes of universal happiness: it is con- 
tained in the writings of a great authority among 
them, an author who has achieved a high reputation 
as a profound thinker — I mean Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. 

He has lately republished with his name a series 
of Essays^ which originally appeared in the Edin- 
burgh and Westminster Eeviews ; and among them 
is an article in the Westminster Eeview for April 
1849, written in defence of the French Eevolution 
of 1848, and of the Provisional Government, of 
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which M. de Lamartine was the head, agamst an 
attack of Lord Brougham. 

In it he proceeds to examine some of the doc- 
trines then so much brought forward — Communism, 
SociaUsm, the experiment of the Ateliers Nationaux, 
and the Droit au Travail. 

Disposed to look favourably upon all these novel 
theories, and to approve of the ends they propose 
to attain, Mr. J. Stuart Mill is too clear-sighted a 
political economist not to perceive that there are 
grave difficulties in the way of carrying them into 
practice. Among the foremost of these are those 
laws which regulate the increase of the species — 
those principles of population which were first form- 
ally embodied in Mr, Malthus's celebrated Essay. 

This theory, which was first propounded by its 
author with the declared purpose of proving the 
impracticability of all those visionary schemes of 
human perfectibility which were so rife in the earlier 
stages of the first French Revolution, has been a 
stumbling-block in the path of all this class of phi- 
losophers ever since. 

Mr. Godwin, then the English champion of the 
new school of politics, early took the field against 
it, and endeavoured to confute its arguments. Se- 
veral others have followed in the same track, seek- 
ing to disprove his conclusions, but all without 
success. Mr. Mill is too practised a reasoner and 
too sound a political economist to adopt this course. 
He perceives and admits the force of the objec- 
tion, and sees at once the obstacle it raises to the 

c 2 
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realization of all those visions of perfect equality, 
and imiversally diffiised competence and enjoyment, 
which were the delirium of 1789. 

But he is too much enamoured with the inviting 
prospect to relinquish so easily the attainment of 
the blessings it promises. He does not, like Mr. 
Godwin, deny the truth of the argument, nor the 
serious nature of the obstacle. 

But he does not admit that it is insurmountable. 
He at once proceeds to overcome it in the true 
spirit of the philosophers of the Convention, by re- 
moving it at whatever cost. 

Sir James Mackintosh somewhere finely observes 
that aU civilization reposes upon the two great in- 
stitutions of Property and Marriage. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill seems much disposed to 
quarrel with both. 

" It is true," says Mr. Mill, " that if people are 
suflfered to propagate their kind according to their 
own discretion, and in conformity with the laws 
actually existing, we can have neither national work- 
shops, nor democratic equaUty, nor general compe- 
tence. If we allow the new guests to present them- 
selves as they please at Nature's banquet, they will 
not leave sufficient for the old ones. If we permit 
the little young mouths to offer themselves to 
be fed without stint or limit, hunger and want will 
reappear ; so we must stop them." 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Mill, however, to 
attempt to enunciate his very remarkable scheme in 
other than his own words : let him speak for himself. 
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" The droit au travail,'' as intended by the Pro- 
visional Government, is not amenable to the 
commoner objections against a Poor Law. It is 
amenable to the most fundamental of the objec- 
tions — that which is grounded on the principle of 
population. Except on that ground, no one is 
entitled to find fault with it. From the point of 
view of every one who disregards the principle 
of population, the droit au travail is the most 
manifest of moral truths, the most imperative of 
political obligations. 

" It appeared to the Provisional Government, as 
it must appear to every unselfish and open-minded 
person, that the earth belongs, first of all, to the 
inhabitants of it ; that every person alive ought 
to have a subsistence, before any one has more ; 
that whosoever works at any useful thing ou^ht to 
be properly fed and clothed, before any one able to 
work is allowed to receive the bread of idleness. 
These are moral axioms. But it is impossible to 
steer by the light of any single principle, without 
taking into account other principles by which it 
is hemmed in. The Pro\dsional Government did 
not consider, what hardly any of their critics have 
considered — that although every one of the living 
brotherhood of humankind has a moral claim to a 
place at the table provided by the collective exer- 
tions of the race, no one of them has a right to 
invite additional strangers thither without the 
consent of the rest. If they do, what is consumed 
by these strangers should be subtracted from their 
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'' own share. There is enough and to spare for all 
" who are bom ; but *there is not and cannot be 
" enough for all who might be bom ; and if every 
*^ person bom is to have an indefeasible claim to a 
" subsistence from the common Amd, there will 
presently be no more than a bare subsistence for 
anybody, and a little later there will not be even 
" that. The droit au travail^ therefore, carried out 
according to the meaning of the promise, would 
be a fatal gift even to those for whose especial 
" benefit it is intended, imless some new restraint 
" were placed upon the capaciiy of increase, equiva- 
" lent to that which would be taken away. 

" The Provisional Government then were in the 
" right ; but those also are in the right who con- 
" demn this act of the Provisional Government. 
" Both have truth on their side. A time will come 
" when these two portions of truth will meet 
" together in harmony. The practical result of the 
" whole truth might possibly be that all persons 
" living should guarantee to each other, through 
" their organ the State, the ability to earn by 
" labour an adequate subsistence, but that they 
" should abdicate the right of propagating the 
" species at their own discretion and without limit ; 
'' that all classes alike, and not the poor alone, 
" should consent to exercise that power in such 
" measure only, and under such regulations, as 
" society might prescribe with a view to the com- 
" mon good. But before this solution of the 
" problem can cease to be visionary, an almost 
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' complete renovation must take place in some of 
' the most rooted opinions and feelings of the 
' present race of mankind. The majority both of 
' the upholders of old things and of the apostles of 

* the new seem at present to agree in the opinion 
' that one of the most important and respon- 

* sible of moral acts, that of giving existence to 
' human beings, is a thing respecting which there 
. sc^ody exTts a.y Jral obligation, -d in 
' which no person's discretion ought on any 
' pretence to be interfered with ; a superstition 
' which will one day be regarded with as much 

* contempt as any of the idiotic notions and prac- 

* tices of savages." 

Mr. MiU, in enunciating this bold scheme for the 
advancement of human civilization and progress, 
has not entered into details. The machinery by 
which he proposes to enforce these salutary restric- 
tions upon the right of propagating our species is 
not indicated. 

He speaks of all Uving persons, through their 
organ the State, abdicating this right, which 
seems to contemplate some sort of voluntary renun- 
ciation ; but it appears probable that if any refrac- 
tory portion of the community dissented from the 
compact, it would become necessary to enforce a 
compulsory submission to the decrees of their organ 
the State. 

And it is much to be feared that many attempts 
wiU be made to infringe a law which the more 
ignorant portion of the community may be disposed 
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to regard as a violation of natural rights, and as 
the imposition of an odious tyranny. 

The penalties for a breach of it must be pro- 
portionally severe. The relations between husband 
and wife have long been regarded as prompted by 
nature, sanctioned by morality, and hallowed by 
religion. Education has hitherto effected so little 
for the instruction of the masses, that it may be 
long ere they become sufficiently enlightened to 
tolerate State interference upon this delicate ground. 
These prejudices, which Mr. Mill considers as 
having their root in " a superstition *' resembling 
the " idiotic notions and practices of savages," will 
prove very obstinate. Their existence may indefi- 
nitely postpone the advent of that golden age, not 
of poets, but of philosophers, in which nobody shall 
be too rich, and nobody too poor — in which a 
paternal republic shall furnish employment to all, 
without permitting any to exercise the despotism of 
capital, and in which, by a well-devised system of 
limitation upon the excess of births, a happy balance 
shall always be maintained between the supply of 
labour and the means of its profitable employment. 

The Conservative party in their defence of the 
British Constitution followed a totally different pro- 
cess of reasoning from that pursued by Mr. Mill 
and by the Peace advocates in the two instances I 
have referred to. They did not exercise their in- 
vention in imagining a state of society of which 
the past had afforded them no experience, and for 
which it had given them no warrant. 
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They did not shadow forth in some distant future 
a condition of human affairs in which material 
prosperity might be diffused by a despotic inter- 
ference with the most sacred rights. They analysed 
and compared with others the form of government 
under which they had flourished. They found it 
full of anomalies, some of them apparently at vari- 
ance with the letter of the Constitution. But they 
found that a great result had been attained by the 
mere natural growth of circumstances, and progress 
of events, without, in many cases, it having been 
planned or foreseen. 

That result was a really mixed form of govern- 
ment, in which the Sovereign had much substantial 
authority, and still greater influence 5 in which the 
aristocratic classes, or, to speak more correctly, the 
possessors of hereditary realized property, had a 
considerable, perhaps a preponderating weight in 
the conduct of affairs 1 and in which the democratic 
element exercised a large share of power. 

It was a fundamental article of the Conservative 
creed that this mixed form of government was in 
itself the best that could be devised. They did not 
regard it in the light of a mere transition state, 
fitted perhaps for some early stage of society, but 
which ought to be got rid of as soon as mankind 
were prepared for a purer system. They did not 
look upon it as a mere education to train people to 
take their place in a simpler and more democratic 
community. 

They believed it to be in itself preferable, under 
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any known condition of human society, either to 
an absolute monarchy or to a democracy. But 
they considered it especially as better adapted to an 
old, powerful, populous, highly civilized State, in 
which all the institutions had been moulded to suit 
it, and in which the character of the people had 
been assimilated to it. 

They considered that it united three distinct 
elements, all necessary to the weU-being of a great 
and free empire, but exceedingly difficult to combine 
and reconcile with each other. 

The first was the largest share of liberty, both 
personal and political, which any people had ever 
yet enjoyed. 

The second was a degree of strength and stabiUty 
in the form of government which no democratic 
state had ever exhibited. 

The third was an energy and power in the execu- 
tive which had been proved adequate to cope with 
the centralized force and unity of action possessed 
by absolute States. 

They estimated at a very high value that aristo- 
(sratic ingredient in it which was viewed with such 
hostility by the modem school of pohticians. In- 
stead of looking upon it as a blemish, as a sort of 
weed to be rooted out gradually, they prized it as 
essential to the working of the whole system. 
It was in their eyes one of the principal securities 
for liberty — ^for individual and personal freedom. 
They ascribed to it much of that refinement of taste, 
and elevation of thought and sentiment, which 
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ennoble a great people. They thought that the 
mild social discipline which this gradation of ranks 
introduced through all classes of the community 
regulated society, and held it together. 

They looked upon it as the wise and temperate 
substitute for those harsh police laws and perpetual 
interference with the freedom of private action 
generally in force throughout the Continent, and no- 
where more so than in the revolutionized countries. 

They conceived that a respect for ranks and dis- 
tinctions pervaded the whole British people ; that it 
was to be found in the pettiest country town as 
strongly marked as at Court or in the House of 
Peers. They thought that there was nothing 
servile in this spirit or invidious in these distinc- 
tions, because their attainment was open to all. In 
fact, the whole life of an Englishman of any talent 
or energy was an endeavour to raise himself to the 
grade immediately above him. To this stimulus 
they ascribed much of that persevering and sus- 
tained exertion which distinguished Englishmen. 

They therefore cherished this aristocratic element 
as an essential component part of our system, as 
necessary to the preservation and progress of our 
laws and our liberties, both personal and political, 
of our whole scheme of civilization. 

They attributed the deplorable failure of the 
attempt to found constitutional monarchy or any free 
government among the leading Continental nations 
entirely to the insane violence with which they had 
assailed all the upper classes. 
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They felt that this portion of our political and 
social system was the most liable to attack, and the 
most difficult to be replaced. 

There are always masses of people in every state, 
and after a hundred failures to constitute a good 
democratic government there is still the raw material 
ready at hand, if people are to be found to repeat 
the experiment for the hundred and first time. An 
absolute government seems upon the whole the 
simplest and readiest expedient for regulating 
the affairs of a community. The human race 
appear generally to begin by adopting it in order 
to supply that necessary want, a supreme au- 
thority existing somewhere in the state. Nine- 
tenths of mankind have probably lived and died 
under this species of rule since the beginning of 
the world, and there is not the least difficulty in 
reverting to it at any time or in any condition of 
society, when other systems break down. Philip of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great soon accustomed 
the Greeks to an arbitrary rule. The turbulent 
plebeians of Eome, after they had sufficiently weak- 
ened the patricians, soon acquiesced patiently in 
^the tyranny of the Caesars ; and twice within sixty 
years have the French resigned themselves to the 
loss of the liberties they had vainly tried to establish, 
and to sit down contentedly under a government, 
abler and more glorious, but not less absolute, than 
that of Louis Quatorze. 

But if all the prestige of rank be destroyed — if 
fortunes be despoiled, if all the social eminences be 
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planed down, the loss is irreparable. Nothing can 
restore what grows with the growth and strengthens 
with the strength of a nation. 

Goldsmith, the most amiable of novelists, the 
most graceful of poets, was the most wretchedly 
mistaken of political economists. There never was a 
period when " every rood of ground mamtained its 
man ; " and if there had, men would have been little 
raised in condition or intelligence above pigs. The 
swinish multitude in such a state of things would 
have been a correct description; and as for the 
truth of the sentiment as regards our aristocracy, 
that '* a breath may make them, as a breath has 
made," they are, of all the elements of human civil- 
ization, the most difficult to create, and the most 
impossible to restore. They regarded with patriotic 
pride the whole course, the splendid triumphs, and 
the glorious result of that mighty struggle between 
English institutions with Continental Jacobinism 
first, and military despotism afterwards, which ter- 
minated in 1815. 

There is nothing in the present temper of the 
public mind so painful and repugnant to my feel- 
ings as the disposition frequently evinced to decry^ 
and depreciate that brightest period of our annals. 

We always cherish it as the noblest eflfort to 
maintain national independence that ever illustrated 
the history of a great people. We consider its 
policy to have been as just and wise as it was suc- 
cessful. We do not scorn its heritage of glory. 
Glory, like knowledge, is power. We are stronger 
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in the conncils of Europe because the lingering 
echoes of Trafalgar and of Waterloo still reverberate 
in the ears of mankind. 

It was not carried on without sacrifices, and has 
bequeathed a large debt to the nation ; but in a mere 
utilitarian debtor and creditor account of profit and 
loss, are you sure that you are not a gainer ? How 
much of that prodigious development of your ma- 
terial resources, of that wide expansion of your 
commerce, of that vast increase of your manufac- 
turing industry which you vaunt so loudly, do you 
not owe to the forty years of peace and security you 
then conquered? How much to that undisputed 
dominion of the seas which was the reward of so 
mauy victories ? 

It was not alone for its vigour in the war that 
Conservatives felt attachment and gratitude to their 
old Constitution. During the fifteen years of peace 
which had elapsed up to 1830, it had, in their opi- 
nion, shown a ready facility in adapting itself to the 
altered circumstances of the times. 

It may suit the purposes of advanced Liberals to 
represent these days, of what they term the Old 
r Tory domination, as stagnant, to describe the Par- 
liament of that period as obstinately opposed to all 
improvement, and the interests of the nation as 
sacrificed to greedy placemen or retrograde Mi- 
nisters. Nothing can be more untrue. 

No period of our history was more characterized 
by a healthy national progress, or by more judicious 
practical improvements in our legislation. The 
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ainelioration of the Criminal Code was the work of 
Sir Eobert, then Mr., Peel; the great boon of 
Catholic Emancipation was the act of the Duke of 
Wellington's administration ; and the application of 
the newly discovered principles of political economy 
to our financial and commercial system was inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Huskisson. When we compare the 
results of their financial legislation with those of later 
periods, we find that all the merit of originality is 
theirs, and that the good they effected was of a far 
more unalloyed character. The following table, 
compiled from Parliamentary papers, will give a 
curious, and perhaps to some an unexpected result 
of the last ten years of the old Constitution, and the 
two following decennial periods of the new. 



Table showing the amount of Taxes remitted, of Taxes imposed, and 
the Balance, in each of the decennial periods ending 1832, 1842, 1852. 





Taxes remitted. 


Taxes imposed. 


Balance. 


1822 to 1832 


£ 

19,487,371 


£ 

1,651,984 


£ 
17,835,387 


1832 to 1842 


6,883,241 


2,536,979 


4,346,262 


1842 to 1852 


13,463,985 


6,255,793 


7,208,192 




£39,834,597 


£10,444,756 


£29,389,841 



It will be remarked that the taxes remitted in the 
first ten years, under the old Constitution, nearly 
equalled in amount those under the twenty years of 
the new one added together. If we take the balance 
between taxes imposed and taxes remitted during 
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the same three decennial periods, the result is still 
more strikingly in favour of the ten last years of 
the Unreformed Parliament. The clear balance of 
remission to the community in the first ten years 
exceeded that in the succeeding twenty under 
Beform by one-third. 

The imposition of fresh taxes in the first period 
was very small : the remission was nearly a clear gain 
to the whole community. In the second decennial 
period, that of the Whig Governments of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne, the remission was only one- 
third that in the former one, and the imposition of 
fresh taxes larger by a million. But it will be 
remembered that the result of the Whig financial 
legislation from 1832 to 1841 was to establish a 
permanent deficit, which was only supplied by Sir 
Eobert Peel's imposition of the Income Tax. The 
next ten years exhibit Sir Eobert Peel's celebrated 
financial scheme for the re-establishment of the 
balance between revenue and expenditure, relieving 
at the same time the springs of industry by a great 
remission of indirect taxation. This was a bold and 
a successful measure, but it was effected by the im- 
position of the most unpopular and oppressive of 
imposts, the Income Tax. The general result ap- 
pears to be, that the unreformed Parliament in ten 
years lightened the public burthens, after deducting 
the taxes imposed from those remitted, by an amount 
of nearly eighteen millions of taxes, and that in 
twice the number of years the subsequent Parlia- 
ments have only remitted a balance to the amount 
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of eleven and a half millions, and this has only been 
accomplished by the substitution of some very op- 
pressive taxes for those taken off. During the same 
periods the comparison of expenditure was equally 
favourable to the. last Tory administration. 



1830. 





Income. 


EXPBNDITUBE. 


Total . 


. .. £54,932,290 


Total .. 
Surplus.. 


• • 
■ • 


£52,018,617 
2,913,673 

£54,932,290 


• 




Army .. 
Navy . . 
Ordnance 


• • 

• • 

• • 


£6,991,163 
5,309,605 
1,613,908 

£13,914,676 




1840. 






Total . 
Deficit . 


.. .. £53,863,939 
. .. 601,379 

£54,465,318 


Total .. 

Army .. 
Navy .. 
Ordnance 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


£54,465,318 

£6,418,421 
6,489,074 
1,815,132 




£14,722,627 




1850. 






Total . 


. .. £57,517,341 


Total .. 
Surplus.. 


• • 

• • 


£54,938,535 
2,578,806 

£57,517,341 






Army .. 
Navy .. 
Ordnance 


• • 

• • 

• • 


£6,401,883 
6,437,883 
2,553,177 

£15,392,943 


It is 


not for the purpose of making charges 


a&ramst 


subseauent Gover 


nments that I 


insert these 



figures : but they conclusively show that all the 
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great measures of financial reform originated with 
the Tory administrations of Mr. Huskisson and the 
Duke of WelUngton ; that none carried out with 
greater success, or to so large an extent, the reduc- 
tion of taxes on articles which compensated the 
revenue hy the increased consumption; and that, 
so far from the Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton being chargeable with extravagance, it was the 
most wisely frugal that has existed since the Peace. 

All the promises of reductions of expenditure 
made in 1832 remain unfulfilled. Succeeding admi- 
nistrations have never been able to accompKsh so 
much as he effected. 

Since the commencement of the Eussian war 
the aspect of Continental affairs has so completely 
altered, and the necessity of increased military pre- 
paration has become so evident, that no further 
comparison can be carried on. I will only observe 
that, in many branches of the pubhc service not 
connected with the national defences, a far greater 
spirit of frugality and economy animated the Duke 
of WeUington's administration than can be recog- 
nised now. 

In the preceding remarks I am not impugning 
the management of our finances during the last 
twenty years. All that I assert is, that the charges 
made upon the former Grovemments of extrava- 
gance and corruption have not been verified; and 
that the hopes then held out of a great diminution 
of the pubhc burthens have been whoUy disap- 
pointed. 
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The grounds assumed by the opponents of the 
Eeform Bill, that the alleged financial grievances had 
no real existence, have therefore been shown by sub- 
sequent experience to have been correct. 

In the paths of social improvements and practical 
amelioration, the highest praise that can be given to 
the Keformed Parliament is, that it has trod in the 
footsteps of its unreformed predecessor. 

It may sound paradoxical in Liberal ears, but it 
may be doubted whether, in those branches of re- 
form applicable to all the details of every-day life, 
the Ee volution of 1832 has not been a hindr^ce 
and an obstacle. 

In the first place, the attention of the public and 
the time of the legislature have been diverted firom 
these really practical and beneficial courses of action. 
They have been taken up with the endless party 
struggles and changes which have followed. They 
have been occupied with discussions about Ballot, 
Bribery, Extension of the Suffiage; some fur- 
thering, others resisting, attempts to disturb the 
settlement of 1832. 

In the second place, the Conservative party, still 
so powerful, has been often disposed to look with 
jealousy and suspicion upon proposed changes, 
considering them as attacks upon a whole system 
which they were bound to defend in its integrity 
against bitter opponents, which they might teadily 
have adopted if they had felt themselves in a more 
secure position. 

It is impossible, in drawing a comparison between 
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our national condition previous to the Eeform agi- 
tation and our state now, not to give a glance at 
the wholly altered character of our foreign relations. 

I will not now discuss how far the change is 
ascribable to our own acts and policy, how far to 
circumstances over which we had no control, — I 
wiU only observe that, whatever may be the causes 
of our present position, our position at that time 
was very much the result of the policy we had 
pursued during the forty years preceding. 

In the first place, then, the peace of Europe was 
really at that period as secure as peace ever can be 
in this fighting world. 

It rested upon a settlement which England had 
been very instrumental in efiecting, and which it 
was the interest of all the great powers of Europe, 
except France, to uphold. They had, indeed, deter- 
mined to maintain it by solemnly pledging them- 
selves to renounce all projects of territorial aggran- 
dizement, aU separate ambitious schemes, which 
might disturb their concord. They religiously 
adhered to this engagement until the Emperor 
Nicholas violated it by his attack on Turkey in 
1854. 

England was regarded with respect by aU those 
powers, and with kindness by aU the populations of 
those extensive dominions. Her institutions were 
considered, indeed, as of a peculiar character, adapted 
to her own state, but not at all fitted for theirs. 
But they excited no hostility even in the councils 
of the most absolute Sovereigns, They relied upon 
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her uniform abstinence from any description of 
internal interference, or of political propagandism. 
They had no occasion to fear the example and 
influence of a system which, however great and free, 
excited little sympathy among the democratic parties 
on the Continent. Both rulers and nations had not 
forgotten that she had come to their rescue in their 
hour of need, that she had borne the largest part in 
that great contest which had finally emancipated 
them from foreign thraldom. Their sympathies 
were still warm for the nation which had succoured 
them in their reverses, encouraged them to new 
efforts, fought with them in their concluding 
triumphs. 

What is our position now ? It is useless to blind 
ourselves to the fact that we are universally dis- 
liked. I will not attempt to retrace or to analyse 
the causes of this general feeling. They are, I dare 
say, for the most part familiar to my readers. 
They are very various, and in great part wholly 
undeserved by us. Many of them are, however, 
attributable to the change in our own foreign policy 
since 1830, which has alienated old allies without 
securing for us new ones. 

Such is the brief outline of the condition of this 
empire at the period of the Reform Bill. It must 
be admitted that it was a proud, a prosperous, and a 
progressive one. 

The advance that has subsequently been made, 
and the addition to our material wealth and enjoy- 
ment, does not appear to have been the result of any 
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new policy, but simply of our pursuing, in a time 
of peace and tranquillity, those paths into which the 
nation had already entered. 

A generation has sprung into existence since this 
important modification in our representative system 
was effected — a generation already pressing forward 
to occupy the place of that which witnessed it. 
Many of the leaders in that movement, many of its 
opponents, still retain the foremost positions in the 
national councils ; but the great mass of energy and 
intelligence which composes the workers, the active 
portion of every class and profession, has arisen 
subsequently. For them at least it appears to me 
not inappropriate that I should commence by this 
brief retrospect of the previous period, and endeavour 
to mark the point from which we started, before I 
oflfer my observations upon the progress and results 
of that momentous change ; just as a navigator is 
careful to ascertain his point of departure, upon 
which he must found the calculations which are to 
guide him on his voyage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

First results of the Reform Act — Why so little Idecided — Conser- 
vatism of Lord Grey — Personal ascendancy of Sir Robert Peel — 
Predominance of the old Parliamentary leaders in the new Assembly 
— Strength of the Conservative principle in the country. 

# 

It must be admitted on all hands that the imme- 
diate results of the Eeform BiU realised neither the 
hopes of its friends nor the apprehensions of its 
adversaries. For so great an alteration, the first 
consequences appeared of a very negative character. 

The causes of this absence of apparent results 
were various, and their enumeration may form the 
first chapter in the analysis of the working of the 
measure. In the first place, the Whigs are natur- 
ally very little of a democratic party. Their theory 
is to govern by the people and through the people ; 
but they are to be the leaders of the people, and the 
practical administrators of their affairs. 

Perhaps no statesman of that party was more 
deeply imbued with these principles than the late 
iiord Grrey. The popularity consequent upon passing 
the Eeform Bill placed him after the elections of 
1832 at the head of a strong Administration, the 
only really strong Whig Administration which has 
held oflSce since that time. But he began to use this 
power, not to promote what, according to the con- 
ventional slang of party, are called Liberal measures. 
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but to pass some very excellent laws of a decidedly- 
Conservative character. 

The first Bill of aiy importance which he intro- 
duced was the Coercion Bill for Ireland, a measure 
called for indeed by the lawless state of the country, 
and the prevalence of agrarian crimes, but which 
was in its provisions unquestionably the most 
stringent and arbitrary of the numerous Acts of a 
similar character passed since 1798. 

The next measure, and incomparably the most 
important of his Administration, was the New Poor 
Law. It is impossible to give him too high praise 
for that measure. It was the act of a bold and 
vigorous Minister, proceeding upon sound prin- 
ciples, and applying a remedy to the most formidable 
and growing evil. It checked the progress of abuses 
in the face of which all agricultural improvement 
was impracticable — of abuses which were rapidly 
destroying property in land, and which had actually 
introduced into many parishes a virtual communism. 
The prospective evils which its introduction into the 
sister country prevented were still greater than the 
mischiefs which were arrested by its adoption in Eng- 
land. There the previous absence of any Poor Law 
left the field open for a more rigid application of its 
principles. When the subdivision of small cottier 
tenements, and the universal dependence on the 
potato, culminated in the frightful crisis of 1847, 
the workhouse system, aided by the safety valve of 
emigration, rescued the country from hopeless ruin, 
and is the principal cause of the prosperity and 
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improvement since remarkable in Ireland. But in 
its features and whole provisions the New Poor 
Law was anjrthing rather than a popular measure. 
Nothing could be more stem and repulsive than its 
character. It might be, and I fiilly believe it was, 
a very wholesome medicine, but it was a remarkably 
bitter one. 

It is deeply to be regretted by all Conserva- 
tives, and friends of the Established Church, that 
another measure for the settlement of a trouble- 
some and dangerous question by a safe and 
advantageous compromise was most unnecessarily 
relinquished. 

Lord Althorp's BiU for replacing Church Eates 
by a charge on the Consolidated Fund would have 
withdrawn that subject from the sphere of political 
agitation. It did not meet the views of the Dis- 
senters, and would have experienced considerable 
opposition from them in its passage through Parlia- 
ment; but had it once become law, aU collision 
between ratepayers and ministers or churchwardens 
would have been rendered impossible, and for want 
of opportunity for contest the excitement upon the 
question would have died away. 

The abandonment of this Bill, after the resolution 
affirming its leading provisions had passed by a 
majority of 256 to 140, in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Dissenters, was one of the earliest 
examples of the difficulties experienced by the 
successive Whig Grovemments in dealing with 
the claims and pretensions of their more advanced 
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Liberal supporters ; but its introduction shows the 
Conservative animus of Lord Grrey's Ministry. 

The Act for the Emancipation of the Slaves was 
undoubtedly a Liberal measure, although it encoun- 
tered no opposition from the Conservative party. 
Lord Grey and Lord Stanley endeavoured to guard 
against the risk of too rapid a transition, and to 
educate the negro race for personal freedom by the 
probationary seven years' apprenticeship. We must 
regret, in the interests of this great experiment on 
the capabilities of so large a portion of the human 
family, that this prudent plan of gradual preparation 
was subsequently given up. 

There were two questions to be solved at that 
time : the first, whether it was morally justifiable, 
under any circumstances, or upon any considerations 
of economical expediency, that any himian being 
should be held in a state of slavery. The decision 
of England was that it was not. 

But there was another most important question 
waiting for solution behind this. It was whether 
the negro race, whose physical nature seems to 
qualify them almost exclusively for labour in the 
torrid zone, could be so disciplined and acted upon 
by the motives which urge more civilized nations, 
as to pursue those occupations in a state of freedom 
which require steady industry and persevering toil. 

Had the experiment in this respect been attended 
with success, there can be little doubt that our 
example would have been imitated throughout 
America. 
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The shock which it has given to the prosperity 
of our colonies, and the apparent tendency of the 
negro to sink into apathy and indolence, have 
riveted his chains in the vast regions of the 
Southern States and of the Brazils. 

Upon a review of his whole policy, I am, I think, 
justified in regarding it as strongly imbued with a 
Conservative spirit. Lord Grey seems really to have 
beheved that the result of the Eeform Bill would be 
to transfer to the Whigs the power and the execu- 
tive strength that had so long been wielded by 
Mr. Pitt and his successors. 

The first elections under the Eeform Act had given 
to his administration the nominal support of a large 
numerical majority in the House of Commons. He 
conceived himself to be at the head of a strong 
Government, and that he in his turn might rely 
upon the same steady confidence which had sus- 
tained ministers under the former system. 

He exercised his authority wisely in many parti- 
culars, and passed laws of great public utility, regard- 
less of the present unpopularity which he might 
incur. He soon found, however, that the scheme 
he had himself created did not allow him so to dis- 
regard the popular voice or the interests of large 
sections of his parliamentary supporters. His own 
forcible appeal against ** the pressure from without " 
showed that he was becoming sensible of the altered 
conditions under which parliamentary government 
must henceforth be carried on. 

Too proud and independent to yield to this 
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" pressure/' too unbending to administer public 
affairs under an eternal system of compromise and 
concession, he was virtually ejected from office by 
his own colleagues in July, 1834, as a statesman 
whose modes of thought and action were no longer 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. 

Conservatives, however, may feel gratefrd to his 
memory for the manner in which he exercised his 
power during the first two years of Eeformed Par- 
liaments, and we may fairly class the moderate and 
conservative character of his policy as among the 
earliest of the causes which checked the progress of 
democratic innovation. 

The second cause which arrested this movement 
and impressed eventually a wholly different direction 
upon the march of events was the individual 
ascendancy of Sir Eobert Peel in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Disraeli very justly remarks in his 
' Memoirs of Lord George Bentinck,' that whatever 
diversity of opinion may be entertained of his con- 
duct as a statesman, or of the merits of his policy, 
his superiority as a great Member of Parliament 
was incontestable. Trained in ofl&cial life, early fami- 
liarized with the cares and responsibilities of high mi- 
nisterial appointments, he breathed the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons as if it alone was his natural 
element. The death of Mr. Canning and the eleva- 
tion of Lord Brougham to the Peerage had left him 
without a rival. 

No one ever possessed a more thorough familiarity 
with all the arcana of that difficult science, the 
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management of the House of Commons ; no one 
knew so well how to pull the strings which res^ulate 
it, movemento ; no one was so thlughly iSned 
with that peculiar species of tact which enabled him 
to catch its spirit and temper. 

In 1833 there were, I think, but two other mem- 
bers who were able to contend with him in the 
arduous arena of Parliamentary debate. I do not 
mean that there were not many members who spoke 
well, and several who upon any subject with which 
they were well acquainted could address the House 
without preparation, and reply effectively to the 
arguments of an opponent. 

None were superior to Sir James Grraham in the 
power of lucid statement, of logical argument, and of 
mastery of complicated details. StiU in the very 
first class of parliamentary speaking, in the faculty 
of recalling and confuting all the arguments of an 
adversary, in the facility with which at any time, 
upon almost every topic of public importance, they 
were always enabled to address the House and to 
command its attention on the spur of the moment, I 
think Lord Stanley and Mr. Spring Eice were the 
only ones who were .entitled with Sir Robert Peel 
to rank as ready and accomplished debaters. 

And of these two neither possessed, at the time 
to which I refer, a tithe of the personal weight in the 
House which was enjoyed by Sir Eobert Peel. Mr. 
Spring Rice, now Lord Monteagle, was a ready, 
clever, accomplished parliamentary fencer. He was 
perfect master of his weapon. No one, either with 
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the foils or the sharps, could more dexterously parry a 
thrust or more quickly take advantage of an opening 
given by an opponent. But if I may venture to 
pass a criticism upon a friend for whom through life 
I have felt a sincere regard, I should say that, like 
Craufurd in the Peninsula, he was better adapted 
to be the General of the Light Division, rapid in 
attack, skilful in retreat, seizing at a glance all the 
features of the ground, than quite fitted to decide 
the fortunes of the day at the last weighty charge. 

Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, was at least Sir 
Eobert Peel's equal as a speaker. 

There is no talent which improves so long and to 
so late a period of life as that of Parliamentary 
speaking. My own impression is that the orations of 
Lord Derby in later years contain more of compre- 
hensive statesmanship than were exhibited by those 
earlier speeches. Yet even at that time there was a 
brilliancy and an animation in his style in which I 
think he excelled Sir Robert. There was in the manner 
of unfolding his subject an occasional prolixity in the 
latter, and sometimes a little approach to the verbose 
in his declamation, from which defects Lord Stanley 
was absolutely free. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at this time he was a young man ; that 
he was not the chief organ of his party ; and that 
he had not acquired that consideration which the 
House slowly accords to leaders of long standing. 
He was sometimes impetuous to the verge of indis- 
cretion, and there was often an almost boyish care- 
lessness of manner, as if he rather engaged in politics 
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as others of his contemporaries might in deer-stalking 
or hunting, as an excitmg sport than as the grave 
occupation of his life. 

Sir Robert Peel, from his long standing, ma- 
tured experience, and acknowledged leadership of a 
powerful party, had greatly the advantage of position. 
He never committed himself by an indiscretion, 
and rarely suflfered a slip of his opponents to escape 
him. He was gifted with the most retentive and 
ready memory I ever knew. He never forgot a 
fact, an argument, scarcely even an expression. 

He thoroughly understood the whole character of 
the assembly in which he was the foremost man. 
He never used an argument which was not exactly 
suited to its meridian. He never was surprised by 
a sudden difficulty, but his judgment and discretion, 
in which his followers had absolute confidence, could 
always be relied upon in emergency. The deference 
with which he was regarded not only by his party, 
but by the whole House, had grown with years. 
He addressed it at this period with a weight of 
authority which no other member could approach. 

I have previously remarked that it was with a 
sagacious and patriotic policy that he adopted the 
great Revolution of 1832, which he had so 
strenuously opposed in its progress, as an accom- 
plished fact. 

Without retracting his former opinions he gave 
in his adhesion to the new system as a final settle- 
ment. He was folly aware of that great political 
truth, that in the history of nations it is rarely 
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possible to revert to the past. He gave no cold, 
reluctant, merely formal acquiescence in the altered 
state of Parliament. He set to work to regulate, to 
discipline, to direct, to mould it to his own purposes, 
and the success which attended his eflforts showed 
the great superiority of the man, particularly in that 
sphere in which he was placed. I do not for an in- 
stant suppose that this policy was dictated by selfish 
considerations, but it is a curious instance of the 
uncertainty which attends all speculation on fiiture 
results in politics, that the Eeform Bill, which dealt 
a heavy blow to the interests and predominance of 
his party, added greatly to his personal importance. 
His individual pre-eminence was greater under the 
new regime than it would ever have been under the 
old. 

In endeavouring to trace the causes of the merely 
negative results, or of the no results, which first 
emanated from this great change, another presents 
itself, somewhat analogous to the last. The new 
elections occasioned very little alteration in the 
personnel, in the staff of the leading Parliamentary 
politicians. The old names appeared again in the 
debates, the old veterans took their accustomed 
places, the old adversaries were pitted against each 
other. 

The Eeformed House of Commons was not at all 
like the first Constituant Assembly in 1789, when a 
crowd of men, totally unknown to fame, quite in- 
experienced in the conduct of affairs, met together 
for the first time to remodel a kingdom. In the 
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parliament of 1832 appeared most of the notabili- 
ties of former ones, and what was very remarkable, 
scarcely any were added to the list. 

Of those who did, either at the time or subse- 
quently, take rank among the leaders in Parliament, 
still fewer owed their seats to the new constitu- 
encies. 

The great majority of the new members, particu- 
larly from the large boroughs, fell into the rank and 
file of the party, and submitted to the guidance of 
the more practised and professional politicians. 

It is curious to observe how long this continued 
to be the case, how tenaciously the old leaders kept 
possession of the ground, and how few new actors 
have appeared upon the stage of politics. In spite of 
its late hours, of its excitement, of its sedentary ten- 
dencieSy of its trials to the nerves, politics must upon 
the whole be rather a healthy pursuit ; for after 
nearly thirty years we find many of the prominent 
persons of those days still foremost on the scene, 
and as late as the overthrow of Sir Eobert Peel's 
Administration in 1846 scarcely any recruit except 
Mr. Gladstone had been admitted. The mode in 
which our policy has been altered and modified in 
this quarter of a century- has not been by substitu- 
tion of one set of men for another, but by change 
in the men themselves, squeezeable materials acted 
upon by pressure from without. 

The principal cause which exercised so powerful 
an influence in modifying and counteracting the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the Eeform Bill remains to 

E 
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be mentioned : it was the great inherent strength of 
Conservative principles themselves, and their wide 
diflFdsion through the upper and middle classes. The 
system had not endured so long, had not accom- 
plished such vast results, without striking deep 
roots into the whole body of society. When the 
first shock of the change had passed over, and 
people began to accommodate themselves to an 
altered state of affairs, the Conservatives everywhere 
began to rally their forces, to survey their position, 
and to try their strength. They soon found that 
they possessed aU the raw material in abundance 
which might give their opinions influence in the 
state. 

They had Parliamentary leaders of consummate 
ability, they did not want advocates in the press, 
they had the command in the House of Lords. 
They soon discovered that throughout the coun- 
try they had numerous and active adherents. 

They were not slow to avail themselves of these 
advantages, aind under different circumstances, on a 
new battle-field, they contended against that doom of 
pohtical extinction which had threatened them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The results of the Beform Bill gradually developed after the retirement 
of Lord Grey — The General Election of 1835 a tolerably correct 
index of the relative proportions of parties under the new system — 
Strong Government impossible — Frequent changes inevitable — In- 
consistency in public men. 

I HAVE always regarded the fall of Lord Grey not 
merely as the overthrow of a minister, but as the 
break-up of a system of government. In the Coer- 
cion Act he had engaged the executive in a contest 
with the most powerful of demagogues. 

The Parliamentary influence of Mr. O'Connell 
was so great, that Lord Grey's colleagues shrank 
from the struggle, deserted their leader, and made 
their own terms with the great Tribune of the Lish 
people. Li Lord Grey's person, the system of a 
vigorous Executive Government acting on its own 
convictions and responsibihties, and requiring, as 
the condition of service to the party, the entire con- 
fidence of its adherents, received a fatal blow. 

From that time the mode of conducting public 
affairs was altered. Greater pliancy was permitted 
to a minister. He was called upon to hearken to 
suggestions, to acquiesce in changes, to recast and 
remodel his measures according to the demands of 
different sections of his supporters. Administra- 
tions became feeble : they lost the direction of 
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public affairs, and became more and more the agents 
of the House of Commons. 

The second Whig Administration did not long 
survive the retirement of Lord Grey. It had been 
previously weakened by the secession of Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Graham. King William the 
Fourth appeared to have been alienated from this 
party during the four years they had held office, and 
he took the opportunity of Lord Althorp's quitting 
the House of Commons to dismiss it. 

. The circumstances under which the general elec- 
tion, which immediately ensued, took place, and the 
results which followed, had an important bearing 
upon the subject I am considering, the practical 
working of the Eeform Bill since 1832. The en- 
thusiasm and popularity which had attended the 
authors of the measure in their first election 
had passed away. Their divisions had weakened 
them ; the Conservatives had rallied, and were pro 
moting a strong reactionary feeling. The general 
election of 1835 was therefore a much surer test of 
the real distribution of parliamentary weight and 
influence among the different parties in the State 
than that of 1832 had been. The exceptional cir- 
cumstances were less operative. 

It is curious to observe that the results of this 
general election have not differed materially from 
almost all the subsequent ones, except when they 
took place under some circumstances of peculiar 
excitement. The divisions on the election of a 
Speaker and on the Irish Appropriation Resolutions, 
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whicli may be admitted to afford a correct index of 
the relative strength of parties, gave somewhere 
about three hundred Conservatives to three hundred 
and fifty Liberals of all shades and grades. 

The next general election, in 1837, occasioned by 
the death of "King WiUiam the Fourth, took place 
under circumstances of still less excitement, for 
there was no question of a change of Ministry nor 
any very important subject pending ; yet the results 
of that election did not differ materially from those 
of 1835, and the gain of the Conservatives was fully 
maintained. 

The following one, in 1841, took place under 
exceptional circumstances. The weakness and mis- 
management of Lord Melbourne's Government, their 
perpetual playing fast and loose with the Appropria- 
tion Clause, their connexion with O'ConneU, the 
deranged state of the finances, and their attempt 
to regain popularity by attacking the Com Laws, 
which they had always upheld, discredited them 
with the country. Sir Eobert Peel's discretion, 
ability, and surpassing parliamentary talents had 
exalted him in public opinion, and a majority of 
ninety supporters were returned in his favour. 

On the disruption of his party and the dissolution 
of his Ministry which followed, it might have been 
anticipated that a great reaction in favour of the 
Liberals would have been manifested. Such was 
not the case. The Conservatives, contending under 
considerable disadvantages, maintained their nu- 
merical strength as a powerful minority. 
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After several general elections and the experience 
of a quarter of a century, the returns at the com- 
mencement of last session, when Lord Derby was 
defeated by a vote of want of confidence, exhibit 
almost precisely the same numbers by which Sir 
Eobert Peel was driven to resign in 1835, on the 
questions of the Election of Speaker and the Appro- 
priation Clause. 

Moreover, the relative numbers of county and 
borough members, of English, Irish, and Seotch 
representatives, do not greatly vary. 

The results of so many different appeals to the 
constituency, extending over so many years, and 
differing so little, entitle us to assume that, under 
any ordinary conditions, such are the tolerably well 
ascertained proportions which parties bear to each 
other under the Parliamentary Constitution of 
1832. 

We may conclude that the Conservatives are a 
tolerably united party, amounting to three hundred 
or near it, not without shades of opinion within 
their ranks, yet not carrying them to such extremes 
as to prevent their combined action. We may 
assume that the remaining three hundred and fifty 
or three hundred and sixty members represent three 
or four divisions of political sects, whose principles 
are widely asunder. They are comprehended, or 
they class themselves, under the vague designation 
of Liberals, but they are avowedly separated by the 
most irreconcileable differences. 

Such a state of things appears to me the normal 
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and permanent condition under the present com- 
position of the House of Commons. The changes 
which have been rung several times may be rung 
again. A Ministry which depends upon such dis- 
cordant supporters may very probably be displaced 
by adverse votes obtained by the temporary co- 
operation of some of their discontented allies with 
their declared opponents. The consequence might 
be the formation of a Government conducting publix5 
afl&irs with the aid of a minority, assisted, perhaps, 
by some indirect support from some section of the 
opposite camp. 

In either case we should have a weak Government, 
unable to follow out its own views, or to act upon 
its own convictions, and dragging on a precarious 
existence by a series of compromises and concessions. 
The best that can be said for such a state of affairs 
is that it is favourable to the status quo, and that, 
where nobody is able to move, much positive mis- 
chief is not to be apprehended. The ordinary busi- 
ness of the country will probably be carried on by 
general agreement ; and national progress is, in fact, 
so self-sustained, and so little dependent upon legis- 
lative interference, that we may not fare worse for 
the want of great measures. All this may be true, 
and we may go on very well in quiet times : in 
point of fact, it is exactly the way in which we have 
gone on for some years. 

I cannot, however, convince myself that occasions 
do not arise in which energy, decision, foresight, 
administrative vigour, are imperatively required ; nor 
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can I admit that a hopelessly weak executive is a 
good form of government. 

The first result which has clearly flowed from 
the Eefprm Act of 1832 is, therefore, a House of 
Commons so divided into parties and sections, that 
a strong Government, supported by a firm and de- 
cided majority, is impossible. The second is almost 
a necessary corollary from it, that changes of Mi- 
nistry are perpetually recurring, and that no Cabinet 
can feel the slightest security in its tenure of office. 

It is scarcely requisite to go through the form of 
establishing this proposition by lengthened proof, or 
by reference to facts ; the proposition is so self-evident, 
the facts are so fully present to the recollection of 
everybody. It is one of those cases in which h priori 
reasoning and experience thoroughly agree. If any 
maker of constitutions had set to work to frame one 
with the express object of obtaining this result, he 
would probably have sought to arrive at it by some 
similar contrivance for securing so nicely-balanced 
a division of the representative body. 

If we glance our eyes over the parliamentary his- 
tory of the last twenty-seven years, we shall dis- 
tinctly perceive that the Reform Act has realized 
this object. 

It is tolerably evident also that this attendant 
consequence is becoming more marked and decided 
with the progress of time. Lord Grey's Adminis- 
tration, the last which attempted to govern ener- 
getically upon its own convictions and responsibilities, 
survived the Act two years. I will not dwell upon 
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Sir Eobert Peel's short Government in 1834-35, 
because, though very important in its results, it was 
called into existence by the prerogative of the 
Crown, and not by the action of Parliament. 

The succeeding Ministry of Lord Melbourne 
lasted six years, and that of Sir Robert Peel five 
years. Since that period how constant have been 
the changes ! Lord John RusseU five years. Lord 
Derby's first Administration ten months. Lord 
Aberdeen's two' years. Lord Palmerston's two years. 
Lord Derby's second Cabinet fourteen months, Lord 
Palmerston's reinstated for the moment. Nor do 
these fluctuations represent fully the instability and 
insecurity of Administrations, for during their brief 
sojourn in Downing Street every one of these 
Administrations has sustained checks, defeats, and 
humiliations, any of which would have been fol- 
lowed by its resignation in former times. 

In no other European community could such a 
state of things subsist two years without plunging 
it into hopeless confiision. Even with us it is a 
marvel how it can go on, and it must evidently 
place us frequently on the very verge of disastrous 
embarrassment. 

The secret of its having been maintained at all 
lies in the tacit understanding that exists between 
the two parties who have hitherto enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the direction of public affairs. Neither of 
them really desire any further inroads to be made 
upon the existing system by Eadical or Democratic 
encroachment. They therefore fight their battles 
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as far as they can upon conventional questions, 
which do not jeopardise its permanence. When in 
office, the Conservative element which exists very 
strongly among the Whigs leads them to he as 
sparing as possible in their concessions to their 
Eadical allies. The Tories are, of course, or ought 
to be, still more inclined to practise a similar policy. 
The danger of committing themselves to extreme 
principles obliges them to great caution and reserve 
in their choice of points of attack when in oppo- 
sition. Thus these perpetual changes in the drivers 
occasion no corresponding disturbance in the State 
carriage : it runs on in the narrow groove which 
alone is possible to it, until some Eadical jolt shall 
throw it off the line altogether. 

Were either of these still powerful parties satisfied 
to give an entirely independent and disinterested 
support to the other, this provisional state of affairs 
might endure a long time. It is, however, mani- 
festly quite idle to expect from them such an 
amount of self-denial. Each will persevere in 
• their hereditary antagonism to the other, each will 
seek those official prizes which are the goal of Par- 
liamentary ambition, and neither will be able either 
to obtain or to keep them without some aid from 
the different sections of extreme Liberals, which 
most assuredly will not be rendered without an 
equivalent.' 

The second marked result of the Reform Act, 
therefore, is a constant see-saw between Whig 
and Tory Administrations, by every oscillation of 
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which some advantage is gained by the Movement 
party. 

The third consequence of the alteration effected 
in 1832 is another corollary from the preceding two. 

1^. Horsman, in a recent speech, paid a high 
and deserved compliment to the " priceless honour" 
of our public men. During all the bitterest contests 
of party, during all the changes and struggles of 
past years, I cannot recall to mind that the faintest 
shadow of suspicion ever rested for a moment on 
the private reputation for honour and integrity of 
any of our statesmen. When we remember how 
sensitive is British public opinion upon such a 
point, we may almost venture to assert that any 
striking example to the contrary would almost shake 
the whole system. The notorious case of M. Teste 
contributed powerfully to the fall of Louis Philippe. 
But although no taint has ever been thrown upon 
the purity and incorruptibility of our public men, 
although calumny has never ventured to attribute 
to them any ignoble or mercenary conduct, they 
cannot, I fear, be equally absolved from the more 
venial sins of political inconsistency and insincerity. 

The statesmen of the reigns of George III. and 
IV. were never accused of reversing their opinions 
or changing their principles. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, Lord Liverpool and Lord Grrey, Lord Eldon 
and Sir Samuel Eomilly, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Tiemey, Mr. Canning and Lord Brougham, during 
their illustrious Parliamentary careers remained to 
the end the embodiments and personification of the 
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political causes they had respectively espoused. Mr. 
Pitt was never known to attend a dinner at the Crown 
and Anchor, and propose ''The Sovereignty of the 
People" as a toast. Lord Eldon's mind never 
wavered as to the danger of admitting the Boman 
Catholic element into Parliament. Under no con- 
ceivable circumstances would Sir Samuel Eomilly 
have hanged a genteel My shoplifter for purloining 
three yards and a half of lace, value 21. 10s. 6c?., 
from the counter of a respectable haberdasher. 

Whatever may have been the opinion as to the 
soundness of their political creed, or as to the 
wisdom and justice of their policy, no one ever 
dreamed of charging them with inconsistency or 
instability in the maintenance of their principles. 

As far as all evidence can prove a case they acted 
upon sincere conviction, and adhered not merely to 
a party connexion, but to those opinions upon which 
that party was founded, with steady fidelity. The 
most remarkable disruption of party ties which 
occurred throughout that period, viz., the secession 
from the Whigs of Mr. Burke and his friends, was 
justified by that great political philosopher on the 
ground that the circumstances introduced by the 
French Revolution were entirely new, and that his 
opposition to it was in accordance with the whole 
previous tenor of his life. 

No one can doubt that this uniform consistency 
of action and opinion was a great source, not only 
of power and strength to their party, but of weight, 
influence, and consideration to the individuals. 
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The force of an argument is wonderfully increased 
when his hearers are fully persuaded that the speaker 
himself is convinced of its truth. The moral influ- 
ence of a leader is extended by the confidence which 
his followers place in his firmness and sincerity. 
The English nation, above all, watch with jealous 
scrutiny the conduct of their statesmen, and the 
most brilliant talents lose their ascendancy over the 
pubKc mind if coupled with infirm purpose, and 
frequent changes, and compromises of their opinions. 

We have no reason to apprehend that the states- 
men of the present day are personally less resolute in 
character, or more inclined to sacrifice principle to 
the temptations of office, than were their predecessors. 
Our late history is full of instances to the contrary. 
A hundred cases will suggest themselves to our 
recollection. 

Let me cite that of Mr. Gladstone in 1845, when 
he resigned his office under Sir Robert Peel, a states- 
man in whose general policy he so fiilly concurred, 
because he would not sanction, as a Cabinet Minister, 
the endowment of Maynooth. 

On a more recent occasion the resignation of Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Henley because they dissented 
from the details of Lord Derby's Reform Bill. 

Our public men in general are, no doubt, equally 
raised above the mere selfish motives of personal 
interest. 

There is something nevertheless in the altered 
state of the House of Commons which has strangely 
modified their course of action in these respects. 
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The exigencies of their position, and the extreme 
difficulty of administering affairs through the agency 
of a House of Commons so split up into sections, 
and so acted upon' by external pressure, appear 
to force them into constant inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions. Much as I respect the memory of 
Sir Eobert Peel, and fuUy as I believe in the purity 
of his motives, I cannot altogether acquit him of 
having set a dangerous example in this respect. He 
seemed to have framed a peculiar code of political 
morality for himself, and to have held that urgent 
considerations of State expediency called upon a 
Minister to sacrifice every tie of party, to renounce 
every previous opinion, and to trample upon every 
declaration or engagement implied or expressed that 
he had ever made. It required all our knowledge 
of the man, aU our consciousness of the real sincerity 
of his belief that he was thus promoting the best 
interests of his country, to enable us to pardon such 
an exceptionable doctrine. 

I have not a doubt that his view was perfectly 
erroneous, that no man ought to carry his zeal in 
his country's service to such a length as to immolate 
his reputation to it, and that such a suicidal course 
never does effect sufficient good to compensate for 
the pernicious tendency of the precedent. 

Be that as it may, the practice has become very 
general, and public men conceive themselves entitled 
to surrender every previous opinion, to adopt totally 
different lines of pohcy from those they have pre- 
viously advocated, and to treat every question in 
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the manner best calculated to maintain or to win 
popular support. 

This habit pervades equally the ranks of all those 
who are candidates for ^linisterial power. The 
theory was once epitomized by Sir Kobert Peel 
when he observed that all Government was a 
system of compromise. It would have been nearer 
the truth if he had said that the only practicable 
Government in England since the Eeform Bill was 
a system of compromises. 

I beUeve such to be the simple fact. In the 
present state of parties in the Legislature no party 
can hope to acquire or to retain office if they are 
obstinately attached to their own convictions or to 
any definite policy. The art of governing or of 
guiding afiairs consists in a skilful adaptation of 
measures^ so as to enable them to wriggle through 
the two branches of the Legislature, and to con- 
ciliate support from opposite factions. 

The third consequence which has flowed from the 
Beform Act appears to be an inconsistency and 
tergiversation in the conduct of public men which 
is impairing their moral influence with the com- 
munity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Subject continued — The changes occasioned by the Reform Act in the 
Personnel of the House of Commons, considered under the division 
of men of the old and new systems — Men of the Reform Act 
not available for office — Fickleness of large constituencies — Lord 
Broughton, Mr. Hawes, Lord Macaulay, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Muntz — Practical Government of the country in fact carried on 
by the old portion of the House — Conservative element wholly 
imrepresented in the new constituencies. 

The House of Commons may be divided by a line 
drawn in a totally different manner from that usual 
political classification which groups its members 
together as Conservatives, Whigs, and Eadicals. 

They may be distinguished as the men of the 
Reform Act, and the men who belong to the pre- 
vious system. 

Thjs has nothing at all to do with the period of 
their entrance into Parliament. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli both became members of the House 
after the Act of 1832; but the representatives for 
the University of Oxford and the great agricultural 
county of Bucks are not the offspring of the measure : 
still less do the cast of their minds, their highly 
cultivated and polished intellects, their graceful and 
flowing oratory assimilate them to this class. 

Neither is it in the least degree identified with 
the political opinions of its component parts. Lord 
Ripon when he sat as Lord Goderich, and Lord 
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Bury, both professed opinions of advanced liberalism; 
but if the Eeform Bill had never become law, the 
great probability is that they would equally have 
had seats in Parliament. 

Mr. Milner Gibson is member for Manchester, 
and represents the extreme section of Liberal politi- 
cians in the Cabinet ; but were we still living under 
the old Constitution, his talents would not have 
been lost to the country. He would still have 
fixed our attention by his able and brilliant speeches 
as member for Ipswich or for Suffolk. 

I mean that portion of the House of Commons 
who owe their entrance into the House to that Act ; 
who have been returned by the constituencies 
created by that Act ; aiid who in all likelihood would 
never have played any part on the stage of politics 
at all if it had not passed. 

They comprise probably about a fifth of the 
House. They are to be sought among the repre- 
sentatives of the large manu&cturing towns, of the 
metropoKtan boroughs, a considerable portion of 
the Scotch members. The Irish Liberal members 
have many national characteristics which distinguish 
and separate them from this class. It is the more 
important and interesting to study and to analyse 
this portion of the House, because it appears pro- 
bable that the effect of a new Eeform Bill wiU be to 
add to their numbers. 

The first remark which suggests itself on a 
review of the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed is, that their abilities are not available for 

F 
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the public service or for official life. They seem to 
spring from a class of men not generally fitted for 
office, and where they merit or attain it the jealous 
and arbitrary temper of their democratic constitu- 
ents soon severs the connexion. Democracy is 
always suspicious and distrustful of talent as of 
every other species of individual superiority. The 
advice of Ledru Eollin to the French electors in 
1848 was characteristic of the sect — ^to return to the 
Assembly good Eepublicans, and to avoid men of 
ability and education. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, 
was one of the earliest instances of the fate which 
awaits the representatives of large popular consti- 
tuencies when they chmb to the heights of official 
eminence. He had great claims upon the advanced 
Liberals, for he espoused their cause at a time when 
they had few ParKamentary advocates. He was a 
bold, dashing, sarcastic speaker, somewhat in the 
style of Mr. Bemal Osborne, and he did them good 
service. But they soon quarrelled with him when 
he became Secretary at War, and ejected him from 
Westminster. 

A more usefiil or creditable member of their 
party than Mr. Benjamin Hawes did not exist ; a 
ready, fluent, practical, sensible speaker, acquiring 
a great mastery over the details of his subject ; a 
laborious and intelligent man of business, deservedly 
popular and highly esteemed ; he possessed quali- 
ties invaluable in a member of Parliament, or in a 
department of Government. The Whig Ministry 
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recognised his merits, and an honourable official 
career lay before him. But the electors of Lambeth 
did not approve of this divided allegiance. They 
preferred a servant who, like Mr. Williams, derived 
all his lustre solely from themselves, and they re- 
morselessly put an extinguisher upon Mr. Hawes*s 
parliamentary course. 

A more illustrious victim to popular fickleness 
and intolerance was offered up by the Athens of the 
North, the chosen seat of learning and literature- 

The orator, the philosopher, the historian, the 
man who alone since the days of Mr. Burke had 
elevated the two characters of author and of states- 
man by combining them together, could not content 
the citizens of Edinburgh. The modem Athenians 
were not satisfied tiU they had imitated the example 
of their ancient prototypes by ostracising the name 
ofMacaulay. . 

Among the general mediocrity exhibited by the 
chosen of the large constituencies, two. remarkable 
exceptions will oqcur to every one. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden have been among the very few who, by 
the energy of their characters aud the robust vigour 
of their intellects, have sensibly infiuenced the march 
of public events. Certainly none have higher 
claims to the gratitude of these great trading and 
manufacturing communities. It is they, and they 
done, who have maintained the position of these 
classes in the legislature. They have demonstrated 
to the world that out of their ranks champions could 
be found capable of contending on terms of vantage 

F 2 
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with all that England could produce of pre-eminence 
in intellect, however perfected by culture, and 
trained to parliamentary warfare. They had carried 
the most important economical question of the age 
by the sheer force of resolute determination and 
convincing reason. Upon another subject their 
conclusions were not * inspired by the same logical 
truth, and it is always a marvel to me how men of 
such admirable faculties can contrive to lose them- 
selves in the chimeras of their Peace Utopia. But 
this was no new doctrine of theirs. It had long 
been the theme of their eloquence, and a funda- 
mental article of their political creed. They had 
declaimed upon it in halls of commerce, on hustings 
and platforms, for years. Their auditors, their 
constituents partook of their belief, and celebrated 
their triumphs. None cheered more loudly when 
the folly of standing armies and jiavies was repro- 
bated; none more exulting when the power and 
influence of their accomplished representatives in 
the House of Commons drove a weak ministry, 
against its better judgment, to consent to large 
reductions in its military establishments. Had 
these men no claims upon your toleration and 
indulgence, excellent electors of Manchester and 
Huddersfield, because they had more consistency 
thpn yourselves ? Were they men you could so 
conveniently spare, and so easily replace, that you 
could afford to forget all their claims upon your 
gratitude ? 

Did not that very consistency, so rare a virtue 
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in these days, that singular proof of the sincerity 
of their convictions which they gave when they 
sacrificed their popular ascendancy to it, fail to elicit 
one generous feeling of respect ? 

Constituencies so fickle in their attachments, so 
jealous of mental superiority, so impatient of inde- 
pendence of thought and action in their representa- 
tives, are likely to be best satisfied with mediocrity 
and commonplace. Their sympathies axe not in 
unison with genius or exalted ability. They are not 
attracted towards these higher forms of mind ; and 
when a fortuitous contact with them does occur, the 
repelling and discordant elements soon lead them to 
fly off in different directions. 

A type of the class generally selected by the great 
trading and manufacturing communities, and not 
an unfavourable specimen either, was afforded by 
the late Mr. Muntz. Who that has had the honour 
of a seat in Parliament of late years does not re- 
member his athletic form, his broad shoulders, his 
long black beard, and his thick stick? Those who 
were thrown into his society in the lobbies or the 
tea room will not forget his bold, rough, unpolished, 
yet not rude or uncivil address. 

An extensive and prosperous manufacturer, a 
fearless and independent politician, he loved liberal- 
ism much, and his trade stiU better. The chosen 
representative of the town of Birmingham, he stood 
by all its local interests stoutly, which were identi- 
fied with his own, and advocated the extreme liberal 
opinions of his constituents, with which he cordially 
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sympathized. I have heard, I will not vouch for 
the fact, that in abstract principle he was a Eepub- 
lican ; but he was much too sensible, too prosperous, 
too well satisfied with his position and himself ever 
to desire violent changes here. Endowed by nature 
with strong nerve, an imposing stature, and a sten- 
torian voice, he often asked and generally com- 
manded the attention of the House. He did not 
abuse the privilege, for he spoke briefly and to the 
purpose. His language was plain, even to homeh- 
ness, but never ungrammatical or incorrect. The 
cast of his mind was essentially practical and, within 
a limited sphere, shrewd and observant; but the 
range of his ideas was confined, and his prejudices 
strong and narrow. He delighted in rising towards 
the close of a debate and in conquering the impatience 
of the House by his perseverance and physical 
powers. He then, dealt with the most complicated 
and difficult questions in a few sentences. He de- 
lighted in hitting off some single point, some novel 
view, in which there was generally a degree of truth. 
He brought it forward apparently with the belief 
that it contained the whole pith of the matter ; that 
it had been overlooked by everybody else ; and that 
it disposed of the question. Self-confidence was a 
large ingredient in his composition, not taking the 
form of outward conceit and assumption — his cha- 
racter was too simple and natural — but giving the 
impression that he had lived in a small circle, of 
which he had been so long the oracle that he be- 
lieved in nobody but himself. 
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Men of this class axe not fitted by their habits, 
acquirements, or modes of thought to gain any con- 
siderable influence over the House of Commons as 
now constituted — ^their strength lies in the sym- 
pathies which unite them with the large masses 
they represent, and who are more in harmony with 
them fipom the absence of higher qualifications. 
Neither are they adapted to take any active part in 
the administration of afiairs, to which they seldom 
aspire. 

They form the bulk of that Eadical party who are 
more and more assuming a separate position, equally 
hostile at heart to both the great divisions of the 
House who aspire to govern the country — intent 
upon advancing their own objects by playing off one 
of these against the other, and nourishing an in- 
ward discontent at most of the established institu- 
tions of the country. 

The practical conclusion to which the preceding 
remarks tend is that since the passing of the Reform 
Bill the public business of the nation has been car- 
ried on by statesmen drawn jfrom the same classes of 
society, and having the same education, training, 
social and political connexions and sympathies, and 
to a great degree by the same individuals, who ad- 
ministered it before. The difference is to be sought 
for, not in the persons, but in the altered conditions 
under which ministries and oppositions manage to 
conduct them. 

That the most marked result of that measure has 
been to introduce within the walls of the House a 
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number of new members, who constitute, as com- 
pared with the old ones, a separate class, who are 
far from being perfectly fused with the original 
stock. That they are neither numerically strong 
enough, nor as a body sufficiently- endowed with 
Parliamentary ability or possessed of sufficient 
weight and consideration, to aspire to the reins of 
government. 

Nevertheless they are drawing more and more 
closely together, and under three or four leaders of 
great abihty are a<3quiring party organization, and 
Sva^cmg Lr ultlte ftj^by Ldering Weir 
aid absolutely necessary to one or the other of the 
rivals for power. 

Hitherto the Government has been practically 
administered by the portion of the House which has 
been little aflfected by the Act of 1832. They are 
very much the same men, and they are almost all 
returned by the same class of constituencies. It is 
quite curious to remark how important a part in the 
executive has been acted by the small boroughs. As 
a general rule we might almost venture to lay down 
that the higher the office the smaller the consti- 
tuency. Tamworth, Tiverton, Westbury, Calne, 
Wells, Eipon, Midhurst, Stamford, Dorchester, and 
several others, would fomish a long hst from which 
Premiers, Secretaries of State, Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and other important officials obtained their 
seats. It affected an old member of 1831 almost 
with a sense of the ludicrous to hear in the Reform 
Bill debates of last year so many excellent speeches 
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made from the Whig benches in favour of the small 
boroughs. They were well argued, they were based 
upon incontrovertible facts, but they had not the 
merit of originality. Precisely the same reasons 
had been given in defence of Schedule A in the first 
Reform Bill. The practical government of the 
country has been carried on on since 1832 by that 
portion of the House which was not affected, or 
was slightly affected, by that Act. 

We sometimes encounter in society some dehcate- 
looking person who is cited as a wonder by his 
friends and physicians, because twenty years ago it 
was thought he could never live, as one of his lungs 
was actually gone. Such is the. wonderful curative 
agency at work in the human frame, and such its 
power of adaptation, that individuals thus affected 
have frequently been known to go on living in de- 
fiance of all these predictions, and the one sound 
lung has a<3quired the power of performing both its 
own ftinctions aad those of the portion which has 
perished. 

Another important change is, that as ministerial 
power and ministerial volition no longer exist, minis- 
terial responsibiliiy ha^ taken its departure also. 
Lord Aberdeen's Grovernment was strongly opposed 
to the Eussian War, but they could not resist the 
voice of the country which forced them into it. 
Lord John Eussell is a good Churchman, and he 
has declared that the question of Church Rates is 
the question of a Church Establishment; but he 
finds that the majority of the House, and especially 
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of his own side of the House, are so determined 
upon their abolition that he has no alternative but 
to submit. 

There are probably few statesmen less favourably- 
inclined to a new fieform Bill than Lord Palmer- 
ston, but the exigencies of his position require that 
he should introduce one. It would be hard to render 
public men responsible for measures which are forced 
upon them ; and the Cabinets of the present day are 
no longer the governors of a mighty empire — they 
are agents having received the commission to carry 
out in detail certain measures, the conduct of which 
is delegated to them. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of these large new 
borough constituencies without one remark, which 
has an important bearing upon their present condi- 
tion, and which is likely to have still graver conse- 
quences under a new Keform Bill. As a general 
rule they all return members professing very 
Liberal, not to say Kadical, * opinions. There are 
of course exceptions — some great manufacturer 
or shipowner of opposite politics may make his 
influence felt in a particular locality, or some 
peculiar circumstances, such as the reaction caused 
at Bristol by the frightful riots in 1831, may 
give a difierent turn to political feeling in a parti- 
cular town ; but such is the general complexion of 
the whole. In all these communities there exists 
a large mass of Conservatism, a great numerical 
amount of Conservatives. They are generally to 
be foimd among the most respectable, opulent, and 
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educated portion of the population. They every- 
where form considerable minorities. They can 
scarcely anywhere command a majority. They are 
shut out from aU share in the representation — all 
influence on the march of public events. I remem- 
ber two instances which came recently under my 
notice. I happened to be in a large seaport town 
during an election. It was a sharp one, but the 
Conservative was defeated. I happened to enter 
upon the subject with a most respectable optician, 
a man of good education and considerable scientific 
acquirements. " It is hard. Sir," he observed ; " the 
large majority in this town of the respectable trades- 
men and professional men are Conservatives, yet we 
have never since the Keform BiU been able to 
return a single member." The other instance was 
that of a tradesman at the head of a large firm in 
the parish of Marylebone. I asked him if he had 
attended a recent election. " Sir," replied he, " I 
have not attended an election, nor taken the 
slightest interest in one, for the last ten years. 
Neither Colonel Eomilly nor Mr. Edwin James re- 
presents in the smallest degree my pohtical senti- 
ments or feelings. I know perfectly well that the 
squares, and great thoroughfares, and principal 
streets in this borough are filled with Conservatives ; 
but I know also that they are completely swamped 
by the lower description of voters. Any attempt to 
obtain a representation of my opinions would be 
vain, and I withdraw myself from all concern in 
election matters in disgust." 
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The case is not the same in other parts of our 
representative system. The predominance of the 
diflferent interests and parties is chequered and 
various. Here a Whig county, there a Tory one, 
a third where the representation is divided; one 
small borough Conservative ; another large country 
town Badical; many in which the parties are 
equally balanced, and obtain the victory by turns. 

The Conservative element is nowhere wholly sup- 
pressed. But in the class of constituencies I have 
been adverting to, although it comprises a large 
portion of the property and intelligence of the com- 
munity, it is politically annihilated. 

It may be a question for thoughtful men, even 
where they are the most thoroughgoing Reformers, 
how far it would be wise or just to push the prin- 
ciple of numerical majorities to this length. One 
eflfect would inevitably be that a large portion of 
the community, of the wealthiest, of the best 
informed, of those who long governed it, and who 
still have an important participation in the conduct 
of its affairs, would be alienated from a system by 
which they were altogether excluded. They would 
begin to regard the new institutions of their country 
with a feeling akin to that expressed in the some- 
what energetic language of the Marylebone trades- 
man, " with disgust." 

The sense of the injustice and danger of this 
exclusion of the opinions of so powerful a portion 
of the community from all share in the Repre- 
sentation appears to have struck Lord John Russell. 
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His scheme in his Eeform Bill of 1854, for a 
partial Eepresentation of the Minority, must have 
been intended as a remedy. It was natural that it 
should provoke the fierce opposition of the more 
democratic party, and it is so novel a principle, and 
so much at variance with' the theory of representa- 
tive government, that there would be great diflSi- 
culty in reducing it to practice. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

The comparative relations of the Unreformed and Reformed Houses of 
Commons to the Executive and to the country at large — Weakness 
arising from the divisions in the present House — Political inconsis- 
tency forced upon Leaders of Party from the extreme difficulty of 
conducting the business of the State — Irreconcilable divisions among 
the Liberals — Attachment to our institutions impaired by the con- 
stant attacks upon them — Paralysis of Executive Government — 
Natio^ial prosperity partly caused by the abeyance of active legis- 
lation — Confirmed feeling of loyalty to the Throne. 

If we read De Lolme or any other text book on 
the English Constitution we shall see the powers, 
privileges, and functions of the House of Commons 
laid down with great accuracy. It has the whole 
control over the public purse, it participates in the 
making of all laws, it enjoys freedom of debate, its 
annual meeting is secured by the precaution of 
voting the supplies and other essential laws for a 
single year, and the Uke. 

But there is another source of the power and 
influence of the House of Commons, and the most 
important of all in these modem days, which does 
not admit of so precise a definition — I mean its 
relations to the nation at large, and the degree to 
which it sympathizes with, leads, directs, or follows 
the sentiments and opinions of the country. 

All Reformers, both now and formerly, allege 
that it is no faithful mirror of these sentiments 
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and opinions, that the people ought to govern 
through and by it, and that they are defrauded 
of a share of their just rights, because it does not 
rest enough upon the whole population, and does 
not feel, think, and act sufficiently in unison with 
them. 

If we analyse these opinions, I think we shall 
detect a substantial diflference of principle between 
the Conservatives and the Eadical Eeformers. We 
think that it is not so much the province of the 
House of Commons merely to follow and express 
the public wiU, as to influence and direct it. We 
believe that it is necessary for mankind not alto- 
gether to govern, but to be governed ; and that the 
House of Commons is valuable, not as a machine 
by the help of which the whole mass of the popula- 
tion can actually govern itself, but as a mode of 
government likely to be carried on in harmony with 
the governed," and to be gently and equitably 
administered. 

The best and noblest means of governing men is 
through their reason, and through the confidence 
they repose in their rulers. 

In short, that a moral ascendancy, derived partly 
from commanding the convictions of the people, and 
partly from obtaining their confidence in those 
cases where a ftdl appeal to their reason is not 
practicable, is the surest and happiest basis of 
power. 

Estimated by this standard, what has been the 
effect of the Eeform Act upon the influence of the 
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House of Commons, and in what direction is it still 
working? 

There is no doubt that since 1830 it has been 
more frequently in collision with the House of 
Lords, and that in the contests which have arisen 
between them it has generally vanquished opposi- 
tion in the long run. It is also tolerably clear that 
it exercises a much more positive and arbitrary con- 
trol over ministers. What is called the management 
of the House of Commons has become the most 
difficult of arts. 

No cabinet ever dreams of proposing a measure 
upon its own merits, or upon their own judgment. 
The practicability of carry ing it through the House, 
and the chance of losing not only the Bill, but their 
own places, become the chief elements in their calcu- 
lations. These calculations are exceedingly compli- 
cated. What will the Dissenters say to this ? How 
will the Irish Catholic members take that? Is 
this a tax which wiU be voted by the Manchester 
School? Will not this course of foreign policy 
bring down upon us some of Mr. Eoebuck's for- 
midable philippics ? And sometimes, with all their 
caution and foresight, they are utterly mistaken ; 
they spring some unexpected mine which blows 
them all into the air. There is probably no Cabinet 
Minister, certainly no Premier, who does not echo 
at least ten times in a session the Duke of Welling- 
ton's memorable query, How is the Queen's Govern- 
ment to be carried on ? 

Since the year 1832 the House of Commons has 
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led the Minister, instead of the Minister leading 
the House of Commons. This state of things has 
become more confirmed since the great disruption 
of the Conservative party on the Kepeal of the Com 
Laws, and the fall of Sir Robert Peel's ministry. 
It was an unhappy consequence of that great schism 
that it undid all he had effected in ten years, and 
extinguished the hope of fashioning the new system 
into an engine of stable government. 

If such are the altered relations of the House 
of Commons to the executive, what changes have 
taken place in its relations to the country ? Has it 
gained in authority, has it acquired influence, is it 
more respected, more looked up to than formerly ? 
Does it carry the public more with it ? Are its 
decisions received with more deference? does the 
nation lean on it more, confide in it more, trust it 
more, love it more ? These questions will receive 
a different answer according to the political bias of 
the respondent. Such comparisons depend very 
much upon impressions — they are not capable of 
positive proof. The topic, however, is a suggestive 
one, and may lead many an inquiring mind to pause 
before venturing to reply. 

It seems to me that my former recollections are 
sufficiently distinct to enable me to affirm one 
remarkable difference. 

In former times there was often considerable 
excitement upon public affairs when Parliament was 
not sitting. Some event, as the Battle of Navarino, 
or the Bourbon invasion of Spain, created a great 

G 
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ferment which raged through the recess, and roused 
strong popular interest. But the meeting of Par- 
liament invariably quieted it, — the question was 
folly discussed, a vote perhaps taken upon it, and 
the public lost their interest, were satisfied with the 
more complete understanding they had obtained, 
and became tranquil. 

Now it is during the prorogation of Parliament 
that everybody is glad to repose, while its sittings 
keep the public mind in a perpetual fever. A 
crisis in February, a crisis after Easter, a motion to 
turn out a ministry in June, tradesmen grumbling 
at a general election to spoil the season — nothing 
but uncertamty, irritation, and insecurity. 

A great legislative assembly governs a people by 
the superiority of intellectual power it exhibits, by 
the vigour of its policy, and by the consistency of 
its conduct. 

With regard to the parliamentary eloquence dis- 
played by the Reformed Parliaments, that of the 
leading speakers is probably not inferior to that of 
former periods. The reports of speeches fifty or 
even thirty years ago had not attained to the cor- 
rectness and fuhiess of the present day. So much 
of the effect of parliamentary speaking depends 
upon the manner, upon the sympathies of the 
audience, and upon the spirit and point of the allu- 
sions which connect it with the previous debate, 
that no report can convey a complete impression of 
the original. 

A perfectly accurate comparison cannot be made 
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except by the few who were familiar with a former 
period. 

Whatever may be the comparative merits of the 
principal parliamentary speakers of this and of a 
former day, it seems certain that they are overlaid by 
a much larger number of indifferent, ordinary, and 
positively bad speakers than in the days of our fathers. 
The influence of the powerful speeches is marred, not 
so much in the House, where the bad speakers can 
be escaped, as in the country, where they all appear 
together in the small printed columns of the news- 
papers. The dross adulterates the ore too much. 

There are causes in operation whose tendency 
to diminish the moral influence of the House of 
Commons in the country is far more potent than 
any real or supposed decline in the ability displayed 
in its debates. Eloquence is no doubt a mighty 
agent in the government of nations wherein popu- 
lar forms exist. But it must be exercised under 
certain conditions. It must command, win, or ex- 
tort the sympathies and confidence of those it is to 
influence. The public mind stubbornly closes its 
ears to conviction when the argument flows from 
lips in which it has ceased to trust. Suspicion and 
want of confidence are non-conductors, and the 
electric fire of oratory will not be transmitted 
through any medium which they have impregnated. 

Genius seizes the moment to strike those chords 
which vibrate in the hearts of a people. Another 
time and another hand will rouse no awakened 
response to the note. 

G 2 
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When Mirabeau replied to M. de Breze on the 
day of the famous oath in the Tennis Court, 
" Tell your master that we are here by the force of 
the people, and that we can only be torn from hence 
by the force of the bayonet/' the phrase in itself 
was not much above the pitch of a writer of melo- 
dramas, but it became sublime in his mouth at such 
a crisis, inaugurating the triumph of the Kevolution, 
echoed by all Prance. Eleven years afterwards the 
successors of that very assembly were expelled easily, 
gently, and ingloriously by the force of the bayonet 
to which Mirabeau had alluded. 

The House of Commons during the hundred and 
forty years which intervened between the Eevolu- 
tion of 1688 and the Eeform Bill commanded the 
respect and attachment of the nation, because it 
bestowed the blessings of freedom and of popular 
institutions, unalloyed by those vices which have 
generally been associated with them, and have most 
commonly led to their overthrow. 

Many of these defects have shown themselves 
very strongly in the new Constitution. I have 
already alluded to the first of these. 

It is the divided and distracted state of the 
assembly itself — ^sure proof of weakness. 

The first division is into Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, the former constituting a bare majority of 
the whole House. I have hitherto been content to 
adopt this designation of Liberal as a convenient 
word, as an appellation which several gentlemen 
have given to themselves, and by which they are to 
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a certain degree known and recognised. If I ad- 
vance a step farther, and ask myself what is the 
precise meaning of this term, of which I have 
availed myself so frequently in these pages, I 
must honestly confess that I do not know ; and I 
must further plead guilty to the charge of presump- 
tion in believing that this inability proceeds from 
no peculiar dulness of apprehension in myself, but 
from the simple fact that the word is used in a 
sense so vague and contradictory as to be totally 
incapable of correct definition. 

The only practical signification which it seems to 
bear is, that it describes those gentlemen who, if 
Lord Derby were to issue a circular requesting all 
those members who were disposed to accord to him 
any confidence would do him the favour to meet 
in St. James's Square to hear his programme, would 
not respond to the invitation. Other test I know 
none. As for any conceivable bond of union 
founded upon agreement in principles or opinions, 
it surpasses the utmost stretch of ingenuity to 
imagine it. 

No mere shades of difference separate the sections 
of this Liberal party ; they are divided by opinions 
the most irreconcilable, and by political hostility 
the most declared and inveterate. 

We will not dwell upon the rivalry between Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell. We will 
assume that the reconciliation, where each has so 
much to forgive, is a cordial one. But how is 
either to unite with the Irish Catholic members ? 
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the one the author of the Durham Letter and the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the other the firiend of 
Sardinia and the despoiler of the Pope. 

How are Lord Pahnerston and Mr. Bright to row 
in the same boat — so opposite in all their views — 
having so frequently been engaged in the bitterest 
parliamentary conflict? 

It is well known that, while the differences which 
separate Lord Pahnerston, the Mends of Sir Robert 
Peel, and many of the old Whigs jBrom the Conserva- 
tives are of a party and personal nature, those 
which divide them from the Radicals and advanced 
Liberals pervade their whole minds and characters. 

What confidence can the nation repose in a system 
propped up by such discordant supporters? It 
cannot trust to the sincerity or good faith of men 
who can only contrive to act together by such 
enormous sacrifices of opinion and consistency. It 
must feel that the existence of such a government 
is in the highest degree precarious, and that it can 
only live by continual compromises. 

Nor is the prospect much more promising in the 
very probable event of a return of Lord Derby to 
office. It is true that the Conservatives do not 
present the spectacle of those wide and irreconcil- 
able differences among themselves which is afforded 
by their opponents ; but they are a minority, and 
they have never succeeded, except in the solitary 
instance of 1841, in converting it into a majority. 

If they carry on the affairs of the State for awhile, 
it must be upon sufferance. They must cautiously 
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refrain from any measures which bear the distinctive 
mark of their own principles and opinions. They 
will probably be tempted to purchase the forbearance 
or the aid of some portion of their opponents by mea- 
sures which wiU involve a large surrender of both. 
This again is not a state of things calculated to 
inspire confidence, or to rekindle the waning attach- 
ment of England to institutions the working of 
which seems so thoroughly deranged. 

Perhaps some sanguine dispositions remote from 
the scene of action might see a hope of escape from 
these embarrassments in an honourable coalition 
between the Conservatives and that portion of those 
who sit opposite to them from whom they are 
scarcely divided by a shade of political opinion, 
but solely by party watchwords and personal 
rivalries. 

It is to be feared that these expectations will not 
be realised. The personal rivalries and jealousies 
would be found more unmanageable than differences 
of principle ; and if any number of the most moderate 
of the Liberals were disposed to support a Conserva- 
tive Government, they would be deterred by a fear 
of losing their seats at the next election. 

That section of the Liberal party who entertain 
moderate opinions, nearly allied to Conservatism, 
consist chiefly of those members connected with the 
old aristocratic Whig families. They hold their 
seats, partly through the influence of property, 
partly through that partiality to family and station 
which Liberals entertain in common with all English- 
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men. It leads them to accord a preference to men 
of high social position, the disinterestedness of whose 
attachment to Liberal policy is in itself a title to 
popularity. Much jealousy, however, is blended 
with these sentiments. Their votes are narrowly 
scanned. If, on any leading question— the Church 
Rates for instance — they were to separate them- 
selves from their party, still more if they seceded 
entirely from it, they would find themselves deserted 
by their supporters at the hustings. This counter 
influence explains the phenomenon so frequently 
met with in society, the extreme moderation and 
Conservative tone professed by many Liberals in 
private, often so flatly contradicted by their votes. 

We may fairly assume that the present disjointed 
and divided state of parties in the House of Com- 
mons is likely to continue under the existing 
system, with all its attendant consequences. 

One of the most obvious of these is a paralysis of 
the executive power of the government ; and another 
not less certain is, that the extreme difficulty of 
administration under such circumstances forces the 
leaders of parties into so many shifts and expedients, 
so many compromises and inconsistencies, that their 
own moral influence is impaired, and the authority 
of Parliament itself discredited in the country. 

The kind of dead lock at which the march of 
Government in the House of Commons has arrived 
seems to me to amount to a break down of the 
whole system of 1832. The nation exists, and 
prospers, though many clouds threaten it in the 
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horizon ; but it appears that it is doing so by calling 
into action other agencies of an irregular kind, to 
supply those deficiencies which are apparent in its 
new Constitution. 

There are other causes calculated to abate those 
feelings of love and veneration with which the 
English nation used to regard its institutions. 

First, as respects the Conservatives, a great 
change — a revolution it may be called — was forced 
upon us in 1832. We have submitted to the 
award ; we have loyally and faithfully applied our- 
selves to work out the new system. We have 
sought to obtain no reversal of the decree. We 
have endeavoured to conform ourselves to the 
altered circumstances. But it is natural, it is in- 
evitable that we should regard the whole as an 
experiment, entitled to our forbearance ; entitled, 
should the trial prove successful, to our cordial 
admission of previous error, but not entitled to any 
extraordinary leniency at our hands, or that we 
should feel ourselves bound to defend its errors and 
defects. 

We may be " to its virtues very kind," but we 
are not in the relation of lovers, who are to be 
*' to its faults a little blind." 

The form of government under which we were 
born had our attachment, our filial reverence ; we 
clung to it as to a part of our national existence. 
We cannot be expected to feel the same regard for 
this remodelled Constitution : all our affections are 
reserved for those portions of the old which are still 
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preserved; the additions we watch with mere 
curiosity to observe how they are working. 

We are not the persons, however, whose attach- 
ment to the English Constitution has suflfered the 
greatest declined 

It is the politicians of the Eadical school and 
their proselytes who have abjured to the greatest 
extent these traditional sentiments. They are so 
perpetually denouncing abuses that they leave no 
space for approval. They discern so many defects 
that the whole machine is discredited. 

Some years ago the patriotic Briton indulged in 
a very comfortable, self-satisfied soliloquy upon his 
own merits and advantages. 

"I am an Englishman," he said, "a native of 
that country in which alone real freedom is to be 
found. My house is my castle, and I can go where 
I please, say what I please, and do what I please, 
without a question being asked me,— as long as I 
neither rob nor steal, nor injure my neighbour. I 
live under a glorious Constitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons, the best that ever existed, which 
secures my liberty and my property. I have a 
Grovemment which has watched over our national 
interests, has carried us triumphantly through the 
most deadly struggle, and has placed my dear 
country on the topmost pinnacle of prosperity and 
glory." 

"Poor wretch!" says the Eadical, "it is quite 
sad to listen to such a string of insane halluci- 
nations. 
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" In the first place, you are not an Englishman ; 
in point of fact there is no such person : you are a 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, and not the most 
flourishing one either. In the United States of 
America your family has attained a much more 
complete enjoyment of political rights, and is alto- 
gether much better off. 

'' You, although naturaQy a far superior raxje, had 
the misfortune to be conquered by the Normans 
near a thousand years ago. These Normans en- 
slaved you, robbed you, took away your daughters, 
and dishonoured your wives. Their descendants, 
the proud aristocracy of these days, still plunder 
and oppress you through the means of grinding, 
partial taxes, and unequal, arbitrary laws. There has 
sprung up in these modem days another race of 
oppressors, called Capitalists, who may be disguised 
Normans for their cruelty and avarice, though they 
do not look like them. As for your glorious Con- 
stitution, it is a delusion and an imposture ; it is a 
device for squeezing the marrow out of your bones 
more easily and effectually. We did think about 
twenty-seven years ago that we had effected a con- 
siderable improvement in it, but we have been quite 
disappointed — all that was then done amounts to 
this, that it won't work at all, either for good or for 
bad. We must try our hands again, and make a 
more complete job." 

It seems difficult to enjoy at the same time the 
satisfaction and pride arising from the feeling of 
attachment to the Constitution and belief in its 
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excellence, and still to indulge a habit of perpetual 
grumbling and fault-finding. The two sentiments 
are opposed to each other. In» fact I think that one 
of the consequences of the political agitation of the 
last quarter of a century has been to weaken this 
attachment in many classes, particularly among the 
masses of the manufacturing population. 

Three principal causes have thus been at work to 
diminish the respect and affection formerly enter- 
tained by the people towards the House of Commons. 

In the case of the Conservatives the natural 
feeling of distrust at the consequences of a change 
which was forced upon them. 

In the case of the masses under the influence of 
extreme Uberal leaders and partisans, by the inces- 
sant attacks directed against the whole system, and 
the unsparing abuse of which it is the object. 

In the eyes of the nation at large, by the per- 
plexed and complicated entanglement in which it 
seems to be involved by the weakness of its action, 
and by the inconsistencies and abandonment of all 
fixed lines of policy into which all parties appear to 
be driven by the difficulty of conducting affairs. 

That these feeUngs of impaired respect and confi- 
dence have as yet sunk deep I do not mean to imply, 
nor that they are not counteracted by the love and 
attachment for our institutions as a whole which 
has become part of the national character. Still 
we must not blind ourselves to the fact that a 
current is setting in that direction, and that events 
are tending to give it impetus. 
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It would appear that the Reform Act has pro- 
duced a change in the relations of the House of 
Commons towards the country very similar to that 
which it has worked in the relations of the Execu- 
tive towards the House. The Minister, j^om being 
the leader and director of the House, has been me- 
tamorphosed into its servant and agent. The House 
of Commons itself, instead of guiding and governing 
public opinion, obeys the impulses it receives from 
without. 

It is difficult to believe that such a state of 
affairs is in itself sound and healthy, or that it will 
be found capable of dealing with those emergencies 
which will arise in the progress of events. 

It is, however, a very high compliment to the 
English character, and a homage to the strength of 
our social system and to the good sense of our 
nation, that it endures at all. 

It has existed for several years more or less since 
1832, in a marked degree since the fall of Sir Eobert 
PeeVs Government, yet this has been a prosperous 
and a happy era, distinguished by great advances in 
national wealth and material enjoyment, and un- 
clouded by any signal reverses. 

One cause of this I conceive to be an indirect 
result of the very imperfections in the working of 
the House of Commons which I have remarked. 
Parties have been so balanced and divided that 
legislative action has been very much suspended. 
In each session of Parliament there have been hot 
debates, close divisions, ministerial crises, sweeping 
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measures announced at the beginning of a session 
and withdrawn for want of time towards the close, 
vast excitement within the House, growing indif- 
ference without, and August arrives leaving every- 
thing much in the same state that February 
found it. 

In legislation I believe we may parody the old 
sarcasm levelled against the medical profession, that 
there is a great deal of difference between a good 
physician and a bad one, but marvellously little be- 
tween a good physician and unassisted nature. The 
great onward movement of society is little de- 
pendent upon laws. All that it asks is security. In 
the next place, it is due to the memory of a departed 
statesman to admit fully that the great change of 
the Eepeal of the Com Laws has been attended 
with the happiest results. Protection to our agri- 
culture had so long been interwoven with our 
system, that the prospect of the immediate effects 
of its abolition was alarming. These once sur- 
mounted, every class has derived benefit from a 
return to the true principles of political economy as 
applied to this great staple production. The general 
prosperity, which may in a considerable degree be 
traced to the impulse given to every branch of in- 
dustry, has rendered men less liable to the influences 
of discontent and disaffection. The Conservative 
party is no longer identified with an unpopular 
question on which they were opposed both to the 
natural interests of the mass of the community and 
to the growing convictions of thinking minds. 
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However distasteful may be the admission to the 
disciples of the modem school of political philosophy, 
there is strong evidence to show that the sentiment 
of loyalty is innate in man. It is akin to that hero 
worship which Mr. Carlyle describes. It is a feeling 
of sympathy which attracts us towards personages 
of exalted rank, with whom there is a bond of con- 
nexion with ourselves. We seem to identify our- 
selves with their greatness and excellences, and to 
cherish a pride in them which awakens a feeling of 
affection and reverence. Such appears to be the 
sentiment of the Kussians towards their Emperor ; 
of the old Highland clans towards their chieftain ; 
and even where, as in the case of the French, it 
appeared whoUy extinct, it revives again, only 
transferred into a new channel and to a frest object. 
This impulse, which, however it may be arraigned 
by some as a weakness, is generous, unselfish, and 
the very opposite to slavish fear, strongly pervades 
the English national character. 

The throne as an institution, and the Sovereign 
as a person, have ever maintained a firm hold on the 
hearts of the people. 

In an age like the present, however, when all 
that is old and established is put upon its trial, it is 
singularly fortunate, or rather it is the work of a 
higher power than fortune, that the throne should 
have been filled by a Sovereign whose qualities are 
so wonderfully adapted to meet the wants of the 
period. 

We shall bring this remarkable feature of the 
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present time more vividly before the mind's eye if 
we only reflect how differently we should have been 
placed if any one of the long line of kings who 
preceded Her present Majesty, such as history has 
described them, had now occupied it. 

Hume justly remarks of one of the most illus- 
trious of her predecessors. Queen Elizabeth, that 
her character was judged with more severity because 
she was a woman. Her stem and arbitrary temper, 
her vigorous but despotic rule, startled by the strong 
contrast they offered to the softer attributes of female 
excellence. 

It is precisely the converse of this nature which 
has so pecuHarly endeared Her present Majesty to 
a people beyond all others warm in their apprecia- 
tion of the domestic virtues. 

In many points they offer a resemblance — great 
wisdom, remarkable discretion, habitual self-com- 
mand, unfaltering firmness, are common to both. 
It is in the manner in which these qualities of a 
great sovereign are blended with the more feminine 
and private excellences, that the great popularity 
of Queen Victoria has its origin. 

It is to her we owe, that in a crisis of European 
history so disturbed and revolutionary, the great 
principle of constitutional monarchy has with us 
never been assailed by a hostile whisper. Safe in 
her hands, it has needed no other defender. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Press — 'The Times,' its increasing influence and authority — 
The position of * The Times ' and the House of Commons gradually 
reversed. 

Ant review of the poKtical changes of the last 
thirty years would indeed be incomplete which 
omitted all notice of the extraordinary development 
of the power of the daily press, and of the altered 
relations which it bears to the executive and to the 
House of Commons. And the simple truth is, that 
when we thus in general terms dwell upon the 
increase in the power of the press, we refer for the 
most part, either consciously or unconsciously, to 
the vast ascendancy over public opinion which is 
exercised by * The Times.' 

It is not that in point of literary merit, force of 
writing, and originality of thought, it has not many 
rivals. Some weekly contemporary, enriched by the 
contributions of young men of high talent just 
rising out of obscurity, may equal or surpass it in 
the vigour and beauty of particular essays. Some 
gifted contributor whose mind is stored with the 
peculiar knowledge of a single subject may eclipse 
it on his own special ground. 

All these exceptional instances are not only 
possible, but of frequent occurrence. Some daily 

H 
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papers may be the able advocates of particular 
opinions, as the ' Daily News ' is of extreme Badical 
and democratic views ; others a high authority on a 
special class of subjects, as * The Economist ' is on 
statistical or politico-economical questions; others 
may be admired by the reading and reflecting few ; 
some spring up into a short-lived fame, and then 
either die out from lack of pecuniary support, or 
fade away after the loss of some one or two able 
pens by which they were sustained. But in the 
midst of all this ebb and flow, of all this partial 
success or failure, of these bright but ephemeral 
existences, ' The Times * holds on the even tenor of 
its. way, with sustained vigour, with expanding cir- 
culation, with growing influence. 

It leans upon no single class, it represents no 
exclusive party, it advocates no separate interest. 
It claims to embody and express, and to a great 
extent it does embody and express, the current 
public opinion of all the intelligent and informed 
classes of the British community. 

Its vast circulation attests its power and influence, 
far exceeding that of all its contemporaries added 
together, if we throw out of the calculation those 
new comets in the system, the penny papers.* 



♦ By a Parliamentary Return presented to the House of Commons in 
August last, it appears that in the year ending 30th June, 1859, there 
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I have always regarded the immense superiority 
over all its contemporaries acquired in little more 
than half a century by ' The Times ' as an evidence 
of the natural inequality of aU human things, and 
of the tendency of every kind of power to become 
concentrated in one or in few hands. 

This colossal machine for the dissemination of 
facts and opinions appears to have been chiefly the 
work of one strong will and practical intellect. 

The most authentic account of its early commence- 
ment, and of his connexion with it, was given in 
' The Times,' in a brief notice, on the occasion of 
his decease. Short as it was, it told much ; but his 
relatives, who must naturally cherish his memory, 
may be assured that the public would gladly receive 
fuller and more detailed particulars, and that a more 
valuable contribution to the biographical literature 
of this age could scarcely be offered than the Life of 
Mr. Walter, 

I had the pleasure of an acquaintance, it was but 
a slight one, with this gentleman. A manner pecu- 
liarly calm, mild, courteous, and unassuming — a 
demeanour of quiet, observant, undemonstrative 
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sagacity, were all the traits which appeared on the 
surface. Nothing peculiarly striking or impres- 
sive revealed to the casual observer that he was 
in the society of a man who, more than any of his 
contemporaries, perhaps, influenced the character 
and the opinions of his age and nation. Some 
further intercourse with him in the ordinary trans- 
action of county and magisterial business led me 
to remark two qualities, which had no doubt power- 
fully contributed to his success in the great enter- 
prise of his life. He showed a remarkable firmness 
and tenacity of purpose, and great habitual reserve. 

At the beginning of this century newspaper writing 
appears to have been at a low ebb. " Treasury hack/* 
*' Government scribbler," were the terms employed 
to designate the ministerial papers. ' The Morning 
Chronicle ' kept up its literary character under the 
editorship of Mr. Perry, a gentleman of ability and 
talent, and the intimate associate of all the Whig 
celebrities of the day. But it was purely and espe- 
cially a Whig organ, and shared in all the unpopu- 
larity which that party had earned by its opposition 
to the great national movement against the French 
Eevolution and the power of Napoleon. 

Mr. Walter had become the editor of ' The Times,' 
a journal then little known, and of limited circula- 
tion. He conceived the bold design of rendering 
his newspaper the organ of the general public 
opinion of the nation at large, and taking a course 
quite independent of any party connexion or patron- 
age. 
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It was easy enough to conceive such an idea, but 
to cariy it out was a task of formidable difficulty. 
No such journal had ever yet been established. All 
had owed their very existence to the warfare of 
rival factions, abusing one, protected and aided by 
another. The reading public, outside this polemical 
circle, was limited, and was not accustomed to the 
fare. 

It would appear, from the sketch to which I have 
referred, that the capital necessary to the ftdl 
development of the enterprise had to be created out 
of the profits of its gradually increasing success. 
Mr. Walter's father does not seem to have been 
affluent, and ' The Times ' did not at once command 
a wide circulation. All these obstacles seem gradur 
ally to have yielded to the invincible perseverance 
of the man, and to the sagacity and practical 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon his 
undertaking. 

The earliest recollections I can recall of the great 
leading journal were during the War of the Penin- 
sula. I was then a child, but those were then with 
me who were well able to estimate beauty of style 
or vigour of thought. Well can I remember a voice 
which never led me into mistake, which was never 
wrong where a fine perception of eloquence or talent 
was required, exclaiming, "What force in those 
articles ! What spirit in this style ! It is superior 
to anything in 'The Morning Chronicle.'" I have 
before me a letter written to me at Eton, into which 
she pasted the passage giving an account of the fall 
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of Tarragona, a city which, in its gallant defence, 
emulated the glory of Saragossa. Mr. Eussell wrote 
nothing more vivid and stirring from the Crimea, 

Our curiosity, eager to lift a comer of the curtain 
which shrouds the incognito of ' The Times/ prompts 
us to ask, Were these brilliant articles from the pen 
of Mr. Walter ? I should doubt it. His letters, 
which appeared occasionally in print, showed a good 
and correct style — his thoughts were expressed with 
method and perspicuity. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment, chiefly upon his favourite subject of the Poor 
Laws, though they had not the art of captivating 
the attention of the House, weire sensible, well- 
reasoned productions ; but I never could detect in 
any emanation from his mind a paxticle of the fire 
of imagination or of eloquence. 

If he had not these gifts himself, he must have 
possessed a faculty still more valuable to him — 
a quick and just discernment of ability in others, 
and a power of selecting those agents best fitted for 
his purpose. It was probably fortunate for the 
objects of his remarkable career that his own nature 
was not imbued with these brilliant qualities. A 
man of an enthusiastic temperament would have 
been led away by the ardour of his feelings. A man 
conscious of commanding talents would sooner or 
later have made his newspaper subservient to the 
aims of his personal ambition, as the editors of ' The 
Journal des Debats ' first, and subsequently of * The 
National,' wrote themselves into the Government 
by the force of their pens. But all Mr. Walter's 
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hopes and aspirations were centred in * The Times.* 
He sought for no fame, he coveted no distinction 
apart from it. He was not very fond even of allud- 
ing to his own connection with it. He was better 
pleased to enjoy the secret consciousness of wielding 
the great machine he had mainly constructed. 

His constant object seems to have been the 
creation of a journal which should represent the 
opinions of the majority of the reading public, and 
which should rely upon it for support. 

To attain this end it is first necessary that the 
thing produced should be of the highest excellence 
of its kind. 

Newspapers deal in news, and their most im- 
portant function is to furnish us with the most 
rehable inteUigence and information. The conclu- 
sions they may draw from these facts, the tone and 
colour of their opinions, is the second and lesser 
branch of their calling. 

Now, in the first ' The Times ' led the way in 
obtaining more various and accurate information 
than was supplied before. To obtain access to trust- 
worthy sources of intelligence, to employ skilled 
agents in procuring and transmitting it, to apply 
. practical experience and caution in winnowing and 
sifting it, all these require a prodigious amount of 
capital, intelligence, long practice, and organized 
system. To supply the public with full and accurate 
information on every subject of general interest, to 
supply it quickly, and to guard against leading it 
into error, is a vast and difficult task. 
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I apprehend that this mighty lahoor was never 
performed with one twentieth of the completeness 
and despatch that it is at present. And we may 
add that, whatever colour they may put upon facts, 
no modem newspaper, and ' The Times ' least of all, 
ever dreams of retailing a false report, or in any 
way garbling the truth with respect to any actual 
occurrence. The reasoning founded upon them 
may be distorted, the colour given to motives may 
be partial, but we may rest assured that the facts 
are as correct as the best efforts of the journalist 
can enable him to state them. 

If ' The Times,' or any other respectable journal, 
leads MS into error upon a matter of fact, it is 
because it is itself misled, after having made every 
exertion and taken every security to ascertain the 
truth. 

We are rather disposed to underrate the im- 
portance of this vast daily collection of reliable 
information on matters of fact, which is made for 
our benefit, and presented to us at our breakfast- 
tables. We dwell upon the politics of the leading 
article, upon the clever and brilliant essays which 
comment upon the materials thus submitted to us, 
and on the endeavour to lead our minds to con- 
template them under a particular aspect. These 
may or may not be just and sound, but the contribu- 
tion of facts remains, and it is not easy to estimate 
the benefit it confers upon the intelligent portion of 
the community. 

We are all puzzled at this moment at the causes 
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and secret springs of the sudden irruption of Spain 
into Morocco. * The Times ' is as much in the 
dark as any one of its readers ; and until the pro- 
gress of events explains the riddle, a dozen leading 
articles could only offer a series of doubts and con- 
jectures, most of which had probably already 
suggested themselves to our own reflection. But 
the events of the struggle, the position of the com- 
batants, the first results of a coUision between an 
old civilized but declining state, and the fierce, war- 
like tribes of the desert, no conjecture could famish. 
These particulars are supplied by the communications 
of an inteUigent eye-witness. We do not. learn 
fi-om his letters whether he wishes success to the 
arms of the Spaniards or of the Moors ; whether 
he conceives the object of the Court of Madrid is 
merely the chastisement of lawless neighbours, or 
the establishment of a permanent settlement. What 
we do gain, and what we feel we may implicitly 
rely upon, is a true and faithful daily narrative of 
the incidents of the campaign. 

It was in this essential department in the conduct 
of a newspaper that the superiority of ' The Times * 
was early remarked. Other journals at the present 
time make great and laudable eflforts to rival it, but 
it has acquired such a start that it is diflScult for 
them to contend with it upon this ground. Power, 
influence, capital, a ready organized staff of able 
correspondents, established connections with different 
sources and channels of information — all these give 
an advant^e in the race which it is not easy to 
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oveFCome. In all these respects the achievements 
of the past give a hold over the future. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in this important 
province of the practical management of a journal 
the foundation of the success of * The Times ' was 
laid by Mr. Walter. So able a conductor was not 
likely to neglect the most essential ingredient. In 
this particular it had the merit of outstripping its 
competitors in a race all were running. 

But the peculiar feature of * The Times/ its vital 
principle, which ushered in its birth, and has 
animated it ever since, is its proud disclaimer of all 
subserviency towards any political parties in Parlia- 
ment, and its determination to rely upon the inde- 
pendent support of the public. It claims to be the 
interpreter and the organ of the prevailing sentiment 
of the period — to represent the voice of the intel- 
ligent and educated portion of the nation. The 
charges of inconsistency and venality so often 
brought against it are really unfounded ; if it be 
permitted, as a justification, that it only acts in 
accordance with its original design and uniform 
policy. It does not pretend to be more consistent 
than the great body of the public ; on the contrary, 
it proclaims that it is guided by the prevalent 
feeling. It never professes the slightest intention 
of adhering to any fixed creed in politics, still less 
of becoming a martyr to any political faith. It is 
no part of its theory, any more than of its practice, 
to row against the stream, and to combat what it 
may d6em prevailing errors : were it to do so, it 
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might be the good old ' Times/ or ' The Times ' of 
the miUennium, ' The Times ' of our fathers, or ' The 
Times' of our children, but it would altogether 
cease to be to-day's * Times.' The real inconsistency 
would be, if it were to discard the principle of its 
existence, — ^if it were to deny its very name, and 
start in an entirely novel character. 

The instances of an alteration of tone on important 
questions are generally to be ascribed to one of two 
causes : either it has become aware of a change in 
the public mind to which it conforms itself, or in 
some new emergency it is- in doubt, or has partly 
mistaken the direction of the current. In the early 
days I referred to above, it was the zealous advocate 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war against the 
first Napoleon. It now often censures the impolicy 
of the Tory administrations of that period. During 
the Reform BiU and the early Whig ministry it 
gave them its powerfdl support. Towards the dose 
of Lord Melbourne's Government its tone became 
Conservative; audit energetically aided Sir Robert 
Peel, both in opposition and in office. 

Its articles in the commencement of the disputes 
with Russia deprecated any breach of friendly rela- 
tions with that country, and advocated peace. We 
all remember how soon it embraced a totally oppo- 
site line, and how it urged and forced a reluctant 
Government into the most vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 

In aU these phases it was in unison with the temper 
of the day, and faithful to its original principle. 
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Let it not, however, be imagined that 'The 
Times ' is simply a mirror, passively reflecting back 
the impressions it receives from the pubKc. No 
conception could be more wide of the truth. Its 
active power is prodigious, and the secret of its 
strength lies in this very union and identity with 
the public sentiment, which it is careful to maintain. 

A small number of writers of the highest Uterary 
talent, long versed in the peculiar form of composi- 
tion they employ, have the privilege of addressing 
daily the great bulk of the upper and middle classes. 
Their views are presented with every grace of dic- 
tion and vigour of expression. The events upon 
which they comment are conveyed at the same time, 
and through the same channeL The information it 
imparts is as extensive and correct as the deductions 
from it are ingenious and attractive. Long famili- 
arity with the public mind, the habit of feeling its 
pulse, and of observing the indications of its ebb 
and flow, enable them always to place themselves in 
harmony with the opiuions of the bulk of tlie com- 
munity. Conscious of their position, they occupy 
the avenues to the understanding, not only with 
argument, but with a certain tone of authority. 
The vast majority of those who read * The Times,' 
particularly in those energetic and active classes 
who carry on all the ordinary business of life, never 
read anything else ; they have no time for it. 

They receive at one and the same time the 
materials for forming opinions, and the opinions 
themselves ready made for their use. They have 
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been long used to repair to their shop, their 
counting-house, or their desk, having imbibed these 
views, and consciously or unconsciously adopted 
them as their own. 

It is perfectly true, that if ' The Times ' were to 
advance some new and startling proposition, totally 
at variance with aU its readers' habits of thought, 
it would challenge criticism instead of obtaining 
assent. But this is exactly what it never does. 
The great majority of questions which arise, par- 
ticularly novel ones, are of a neutral character and 
of secondary importance, gn which the public has 
not yet pronounced. On these the influence of 
' The Times ' generally decides the direction of opi- 
nion. 

Wherever it is uninformed, indifferent, or vacil- 
lating, ' The Times ' determines for it ; wherever 
it has declared its will, ' The Times,' by espousing 
its convictions, lends to them a tenfold force. Nor 
must we refuse it the justice of admitting that it 
often boldly conjfronts the hostility of powerftil 
classes, when its penetration shows it the right 
path. Witness its courageous opposition to the 
railway epidemic fever in 1846. 

There is one feature of our newspaper press which 
is very singular — its strictly anonymous character. 
It is remarkable that two generations should pass 
away, during which a journal like ' The Times ' 
has exercised such an ascendancy over the age, and 
yet that its impersonality has always been main- 
tained. Men of high mental powers have written 
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well enough to entitle them to lasting reputation, 
have exercised the most decisive influence upon the 
events of their time, and have intemallv felt the 
consciousness of power. Yet they have been content 
to live and die unknown ; their names never asso- 
ciated with the merits they have displayed, or the 
success which has attended their labours. It would 
seem that from this"career, which deals with those 
great and stirring questions in the handling of which 
honours and distinctions are won by others, aU the 
rewards of fame and ambition are purposely excluded. 

They remind us of the Jesuits, who were bound 
by. their vow to merge aU their individuality, and to 
devote themselves body and ^oul to the interests of 
their order. Singular system, which has grown out 
of the obscurity and insignificance of newspaper 
writers and newspaper writing in their commence- 
ment. Anonymous publication became the rule, 
and has remained so : many conveniences and ad- 
vantages were found to arise from it. ' The Times ' 
now subsidizes the highest literary talent wherever 
it can discover it ; but one of the conditions of its 
service is, that all the fame and honour to be derived 
from the exercise of the writers' abilities are included 
in the bargain ; they belong to it — ^they go to increase 
its estabHshed credit ; it will aUow no individual 
reputation to be raised upon its territory. 

In France the veil of concealment has been torn 
aside by the rude hand of a positive law, enacted, 
like many invasions of private liberty, during the 
brief existence of the last EepubKc. 
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The question, however, does not rest upon the 
same basis in the two countries. In France the 
leading journals were conducted by intriguing poli- 
ticians, who used them to write themselves into 
the highest places in the State by overturning a 
Ministry, a Government, or a Dynasty, as might be 
most expedient. . They frequently accomplished 
their aims. There was some reason in requiring 
that, as they were pursuing personal objects and 
carrying on hostilities against Governments for the 
promotion of their own ambitious designs, they 
should openly assume the responsibility of their 
acts. 

There is no parity in the case of the English 
newspaper press. In our more fortunate country, 
where society has not been totally disorganised and 
all its landmarks carried away by the torrents of 
successive revolutions, there are no such avenues 
open for the attainment of power. We are ftdly 
aware of the great influence and authority of ' The 
Times,' but we never expect to see the editor, and 
the band of men of talent who are associated with 
him, metamorphosed into a Cabinet, or constituting 
a Provisional Government. 

In their own sphere they are potent ; out of it, 
they are . mere private individuals. It may occar 
sionally happen that a fervid and overflowing mind, 
like Lord Brougham's, may find a vent for some 
particular train of thought in the columns of a 
journal ; or that a great master of composition, like 
Mr. Disraeli, may wish to make a certain impression 
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upon the public mind by a series of political essays 
upon a given subject ; but there is every reason to 
believe that the regular staff of writers in the news- 
papers are men "unknown to fame.*' They are 
probably composed either of the most promising of 
the young men of the day, as they emerge from the 
Universities, or of those who, having adopted it as 
a profession, pursue it from habit, and from that 
pressure which in our crowded state of society 
renders it difficult to leave the path we have once 
entered upon. 

It is evident that this fdsion of all separate ex- 
istences into the ponderous unity of ' The Times ' 
does vastly add to the weight and authority of the 
leading journal. Speaking, however, as a Conser- 
vative, I have no desire to see our present system 
altered. I would far prefer our * Times * to a host 
of Granier de Cassaignacs, Vireys, Emile de Girar- 
dins, and all the restless tribe of French adven- 
turing politicians. 

I have not the slightest disposition to quarrel 
with our great public organ. I am grateful to it 
for the instruction and the pleasure it has given me. 
I see much to respect and admire in its tone ; in the 
manner in which it asserts the dignity of its calling ; 
in the delicacy with which, except in very rare 
instances, it has always respected the sanctity of 
private life. All that I mean to assert is, that it is 
a remarkable phenomenon of this present age, that 
nothing like it ever existed before, and that nothing 
like it exists now in any other country. 
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It has been adding to its means of influence 
steadily and progressively during the whole of the 
present century, and it wields an authority which 
has become enormous. The House of Commons 
has been losing its command over the mind of the 
nation very sensibly during late years. 

The relative positions of the two are altogether 
changed. In the beginning of the century the 
newspapers were the echoes, the subservient de- 
pendents of Parliament. Now it is ' The Times ' 
which leads the Government, and the House of 
Commons which follows. Ministers and Parliaments 
fear ' The Times,' and ' The Times ' is not the least 
afraid of either. Let a leader or two start some 
new subject of interest, or point out some fresh 
ground of attack, and a dozen members are eager to 
take up the question. Let a paragraph express sur- 
prise that no honourable member has yet thought 
of asking Her Majesty's Government such or such 
a question, and twenty notices of an intention to 
put it are given the next day. 

The present Ministry and the last were equally 
puzzled what countenance to give to, or how to deal 
with, the Rifle Volunteer movement. 

' The Times ' either originated or at once vigor- 
• ously adopted it. Rifle Corps start up spontaneously 
all over the kingdom, and the Government follows 
in the wake as it best can. 

The other day it was insinuated that a portion of 
the Ministry might be induced to look favourably 
upon a proposition from the Emperor Napoleon 

I 
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tQ establish the independenoe of Italy by our joint 
arms. 

A thundering article denounced such a policy as 
one which no Minister could announce to the 
House and retain ofl&ce twenty-four hours. 

Every one who read that leader felt that it was 
decisive against the attempt being made^ if it had 
ever been in contemplation. 

The truth is, that the influence of ' The Times' 
over the constituent body is much greater than 
that of their representatives. The electors are 
guided by the first — they dictate to the latter. 

The increase in the power of the newspaper is a 
fact that admits of no dispute. 

The decline in the moral influence of the House 
of Commons is not less obvious. Strange that this 
novel and powerful influence in the State, balancing, 
as it undoubtedly does, the authority of Parliament, 
and controlling the executive, has been the result of 
no design, Tias been prepared by no foresight. It is 
the mere growth of circumstances. Mr. Walter in 
the beginning of this century would as soon have 
supposed that Day and Martin, who invented such 
excellent blacking, and made large fortunes by polish- 
ing the boots of the British people, should thereby 
become Cabinet Ministers. His great aim was to 
obtain the patronage of the public by giving them 
the very best and most independent journal that 
had ever existed; and with the strong practical 
sense and resolute will which marked his character, 
he did all he could to confine his great creation 
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within these natural limits. It is quite an incidental 
and fortuitous result that it governs England — it 
is a mere corollary to the fact that three-fourths of 
the eniucated classes in this country cannot possibly 
breakfast without it. 

So it topples over one Ministry, sets up another, 
sends us to the Crimea, takes Sebastopol, sets up 
Eifle Corps, proclaims the policy of neutrality in the 
Italian war, entirely because it has by its talent, 
discreet management, and excellent organisation, 
estabhshed a monopoly of furnishing ideas to those 
who have none of their own. 

This may have its inconveniences and its risks, 
for it must be perceived that it is vast power with- 
out commensurate responsibility. It is not the less 
a great fact, and we may comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that it has grown naturally out of the 
wants and necessities of the age, and will conform 
itself to them. My object is not to condemn or to 
attack it, but to point out that it is a new feature 
in our Government, and that it has operated among 
other causes to diminish the authority of the House 
of Commons by creating a rival, and, in many re- 
spects, a more powerful organ of public opinion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Liberal Philosophers disposed to assume the advance of Democracy as 
identical with the progress of mankind — Conservatives dispute this 
theory — Appeal to the experience of the last thirty years — Fruits 
of Democracy in the South American Republics — Contrast afibrded 
by the Empire of the Brazils — Admiration for the United States 
declining. 

Some years ago a work appeared which excited no 
small sensation in the scientific and philosophic 
world. It was entitled * Vestiges of the Creation/ 
and enunciated a bold and startling theory which 
dispensed with the agency of a creative power, or 
first cause, by substituting a tendency in all organic 
beings to pass through successive stages of develop- 
ment through an inherent impulse towards a higher 
and more advanced form of being. 

A somewhat similar doctrine in Political Philo- 
sophy was very prevalent among a certain class of 
reasoners both in France and in England. According 
to their theory, the whole history of man was a 
series of developments, tending more and more to 
evolve the democratic principle until it should finally 
become universally predominant. 

This doctrine was very lucidly expounded by the 
late M. de TocqueviQe in his ' Democratic en Ame- 
rique,' a work which excited considerable interest. 
In a more qualified sense it was adopted by the late 
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Lord Macaulay, and formed the text of those brilliant 
orations at the time of the Reform Bill upon which 
his parliamentary reputation rests. Without being 
altogether received as a political axiom by the 
Enghsh public, it produced a sensible impression. 
We are never so fond of systematizing and general- 
izing on these subjects as our neighbours ; still there 
was a prevalent opinion, particularly among poKti- 
cians of the Liberal school, that the whole civilized 
world was rapidly advancing towards an era of 
greater perfection in civil government through the 
adoption of representative institutions on a wide 
democratic basis. Those who remember the period 
will readily admit that a theory of this nature 
obtained great hold of the minds of Eeformers thirty 
years ago, particularly of the Philosophical Eadical 
school, and contributed in no small degree to the 
ferment which ushered in the Bill of 1831. 

According to M. de Tocqueville, the most eloquent 
and profound expounder of this system of poKtical 
philosophy, the march of events irresistibly tended 
towards democracy in government and equality in 
social relations. He was not without some sympathy 
for his order, for he sprang from the ancient nobility 
of France. He gave the passing tribute of a sigh 
to the extinction of a class, the depositaries of social 
refinement, of grace of manners, and of delicacy of 
taste ; but he stifled all such regrets because he 
considered them to be utterly vain and useless, and 
because such partial losses would be repaid a hun- 
dred fold by the benefits to mankind at large which 
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would result from a more equal di£Ebsion of the 
means of happiness. 

America, according to him, was already as demo- 
cratic in government as she could be rendered, and 
through that form was rapidly outstripping the Old 
World in all the essentials of liberty, wellbeing, 
contentment, and social progress. 

Europe, hampered by antiquated prejudices, by 
the shackles of ancient laws and institutions, was 
following more slowly and with greater effort and 
difficulty in the same track. Still, though less rapid 
and unencumbered, their advance was equally sure : 
it might be marked by more of violence and con- 
vulsion ; the blessings which attended it might 
be purchased by the passing throes and pains of 
anarchy and revolution ; whether through calm or 
through storm, by peaceful or by violent means, its 
march was the same, its course irresistible. 

Such were the doctrines which were ingeniously 
propounded, and among Liberal politicians generally 
received. The connexion in many minds between 
the progress of mankind and the extension of 
democracy was so firmly established, that they were 
regarded as completely identified. 

The Conservatives constantly refused their assent 
to these principles. This was another striking 
instance of that opposite process of reasoning on 
the progress of human events which I have adverted 
to in a preceding chapter, and traced a marked line 
of distinction between the two parties ; the Conser- 
vatives always deducing their conclusions from the 
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results of past experience, the Liberals always 
assuming some altered condition of society which 
would occasion an entirely new set of consequences. 

The Conservatives maintained that, so far from 
human progress in freedom, intelligence, and civiliza- 
tion being always in proportion to the degree in 
which their government and social conditipn partook 
of a democratic character, the very reverse might 
more correctly be afi&rmed. 

They referred to the pages of history to prove 
that democratic forms of government had generally 
been turbulent, unstable, giving no real security to 
life and property. So far from it being true that 
nations were always advancing towards a purer form 
of democracy, it was abundantly shown that it led 
them back in a majority of instances into the arms 
of despotism. The democratic rule had frequently 
proved so intolerable that a whole people had often 
been anxious to find a refuge from it in the establish- 
ment of absolute power. 

In fact nothing could be more ftdly demonstrated 
than the tendency of democracy to produce anarchy, 
nor than the certainty that a highly civilized and 
ancient state would always prefer an absolute Go- 
vernment to anarchy. 

All those therefore who cherished rational liberty 
should never forget that it was menaced quite as 
much by the encroachments of the democratic prin- 
ciple as by the more direct assaults of absolutism. 

There was no ground upon which the two poli- 
tical parties were more decidedly and directly at 
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variance than upon this. It placed the antagonism 
between their principles and modes of reasoning in 
the clearest light : the Liberals constantly assuni- 
ing the fact that advance in the direction of demo- 
cracy was completely identical with progress in 
freedom, in knowledge, in civilization, and in happi- 
ness ; the Conservatives as steadily maintaining that 
such conclusions were miwarranted, and that they 
were contradicted by all the facts of history. They 
showed that democracy was beset with its own dan- 
gers and evils, which no ingenuity had hitherto been 
able to guard against. So far from its being con- 
stantly associated with freedom, the very worst 
forms of tjtann; liad.general1y been coupled mth it. 
So fer fror-ito promoting citation or di«hring 
happiness, it hJabnost Liformly ended in plun^ 
in|'n.W into great nnsery. and in snspI4 
all those steady, regulated processes by which civili- 
zation was really advanced. 

They contended, moreover, that if the experiences 
of democratic forms of government had been un- 
favourable generally, they were especially so in old 
countries, where their naturally encroaching spirit 
led them to supplant the more ancient laws and 
usages to which society had gradually adapted itself. 
In these instances democracy never failed to lead to 
confusion from the irreconcilable differences it pro- 
voked, and the angry passions it let loose. That in 
these cases it had never been permanent, but had 
always been quickly succeeded by some form of 
absolute government to which the people readily 
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submitted, glad to escape from the suflferings they 
had undergone. 

The Conservatives declared that their opponents 
had no ground whatever for their* assumption that 
there was anything in the present, or in the 
probable future, state of civilized society which 
should take it out of the range of these ascer- 
tained experiences, or justify their expectation 
that a totally different set of consequences would 
ensue. 

I remember no line of argument which was list- 
ened to with so much impatience and irritation, 
during the long debates on the Eeform Bill, as this 
was. It seemed to have a special power to raise 
the spleen and ire of the Reformers. 

Mr. Croker, whose mind was a great storehouse 
of facts connected with the first French Revolution, 
delighted to draw from that magazine missiles to 
hurl at his opponents. They provoked not so much 
reply as bitter derision, and either real or affected 
indifference and contempt. 

Since the eventful period of those debates, more 
than a quarter of a century has added its treasure 
of facts and experience to the previous knowledge of 
former generations. It may not be either unreason- 
able or unin&tructive to inquire what light they 
have shed upon the merits of this controversy. 

In our own country we have seen the struggle 
carried on with various success. The democratic 
element is doubtless stronger, more active, and more 
aggressive than it was previous to 1830. It is still 
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far from predominant. It is hdd in check hy many 
counteracting and opposing influences. I have in 
the previous pages endeavoured to trace them. No 
positive conclusions can be arrived at on either side 
with reference to this point by the study of our 
domestic history. But are we so proud^ or are we 
so entirely different from the rest of mankind, that 
we can derive no benefit, no instruction, no Tvaming, 
from the example of other nations? I am aware 
that, ignoring facts altogether, forgetting completely 
the manner in which these islands were peopled, 
blotting out the Celts who still number more than a 
third of our population, e£^ng the Bomans who 
founded our civilization, passing over the Danes 
whose dialect and features can still be traced so 
strongly in our eastern counties, suppressing the 
Normans whose laws, language, and blood form so 
important a portion of ours, modem philosophers 
have invented a fabulous race called the Anglo- 
Saxons. To this race they assign so many peculiar 
qualities, that they resist, as inapplicable to them, 
any deductions from the example of other nations. 
Still, as these Anglo-Saxons, supposing them to ex- 
ist at all as a pure race (a fact which I totally dis- 
believe), must after all be men and a portion of the 
European family, I cannot think it so whoUy inappo- 
site to see a little what democracy has been doing 
in the last thirty years. 

At the period to which I am referring, a vast and 
new field had just been opened to the experiment 
upon the largest scale, and under the most favour- 
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able conditions, of the establishment of democratic 
republics. The Spanish colonies in South America 
had thrown off the feeble yoke of the mother 
country, and started into liberty and mdependence. 
They poss,essed boundless territories, virgin soil of 
exhaustless fertility, mineral wealth, mighty navi- 
gable rivers, safe and commodious harbours, every 
variety of climate. No populations could be placed 
under circumstances more favourable to the increase 
of wealth, to the pursuits of industry, to the exten- 
sion of commerce, and to the diffusion of competence 
and comfort. It might have been supposed that 
the lust of conquest and the pretexts for war would 
have been wanting among states so wide apart, so 
thinly peopled, and so amply provided with the 
means of profitable employment. From their very 
commencement they established democratic and re- 
publican forms of government. The example of the 
United States, and the equality of conditions in a 
new country, disposed then, to this. 

What a field for the realisation of aU those 
schemes of human perfectibility which encounter 
so many obstacles in this old, crowded, prejudiced 
world ! There were no remains of feudal institu- 
tions still forming a part of the laws, and yet more 
interwoven with the habits and traditions of society. 
There was no dense population subsisting on the 
wages of labour, and ever on the verge of want. 
There were no class interests and class prejudices to 
sever the different portions of society. Self-govern- 
ment was the only natural government, the only 
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practicable goyemment, under the circumstances in 
which they were placed. • 

What an astonishing progress, it is fair to pre- 
sume, they will have made in these thirty years ! 
Their provinces will everywhere show the traces of 
a constantly expanding prosperity — forests cleared, 
fields cultivated, houses built, plantations esta- 
blished, a rapidly augmenting population, yet not 
able to keep pace with the still more rapid addition 
to their wealth and comfort. Their ships already 
beginning to traverse every sea, to explore every 
region, and to enrich the markets of the world 
with the teeming products of their favoured land. 

It might be augured that, so richly gifted by Pro- 
vidence, and removed from so many of the tempta- 
tions which beset us in old Europe, the picture of 
their manners and government would be still more 
attractive. Where all had more territory than they 
could occupy, and more land than they could culti- 
vate, the inducements to external or internal war 
would not exist. 

A perpetual hostility with the wild beasts of the 
forest, and an occasional conflict with some tribe 
of Indian savages, would keep alive in them the 
exercise of the hardier and manlier virtues. In 
other respects what a gratifying spectacle of order, 
of primitive simplicity, of general contentment, 
founded upon self-government, would they not 
exhibit ! 

All this pleasing prospect must have appeared 
to the believers in democracy certain of fulfilment. 
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Even those who were not enamoured with that 
form of government must stiU have heen disposed 
to admit that such results were not improhahle 
under such peculiarly favourable conditions. 

What has been the actual fruit of these thirty or 
five-and-thirty years of republicanism and democracy 
in Spanish America ? A succession of wars, revolu- 
tions, conspiracies, extending from Buenos Ayres to 
Mexico — industry suspended, public faith violated, 
property and life frightfuUy insecure, chronic 
anarchy prevailing, man retrograding into the 
savage state. 

The worst governed states in the whole world are 
probably these Spanish American republics. Among 
them Mexico, the most favoured of all, blessed with 
a climate combining the bracing freshness of the 
temperate with the fervour of the torrid zone — com- 
manding the two great oceans of the world, abound- 
ing in the precious metals, appears to have attained 
a nearer resemblance to the infernal regions than 
was ever before exhibited by a community of human 
beings. 

In the midst of this melancholy spectacle of re- 
ceding civilization, of the influence of bad forms of 
government to neutraHse aU the most precious gifts 
of nature and fortune, one single cheering excep- 
tion oflFers itself to our notice. It is the empire of the 
Brazils, the only monarchical state existing in the 
New World. Here we have the sole instance of a 
regular constitutional government subsisting for 
years, without violence and without revolution. 
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order established, the laws enforced^ the resources 
of the country gradually developed. 

It is very perceptible that much of the admira- 
tion which was felt for the United States, whether 
as regards their political institutions or their social 
condition, has disappeared on a nearer view. I 
apply this remark to the mass of the English people, 
not to particular parties, who may be prejudiced 
for or against them. 

It is the only democracy in a large State which 
has ever succeeded in fulfilling the ends of govern- 
ment. It has lasted eighty years, and during that 
time the democratic principle has been steadily ad- 
vancing, till it has absorbed all power. 

AU considerable nations in an advanced stage of 
civilization are naturally composed of three great 
classes. The first or highest class contains those 
who either have themselves, or whose ancestors 
have acquired and realised such an amount of pro- 
perty as to raise them above the necessity of labour 
or of industrial pursuits to maintain their position. 
The second, who, partly possessed of capital, or 
having acquired some special aptitude for some par- 
ticular trade, business, or profession, are elevated 
above manual labour, and depend for their sub- 
sistence upon the employment of capital, and upon 
the exercise of their mental faculties and talents. 
The third and largest portion of society derive 
their subsistence from manual labour. 

The first, by whatever title they may be recog- 
nised, or however they may be divided by artificial 
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ranks and distinctions among themselves, constitute 
the material out of which the natural aristocracy of 
a civilized nation is formed ; the second comprise 
the middle classes ; and the third, however the 
term may shock the fastidious ears of the partisans 
of universal equality, must, as they are certainly 
neither the upper nor the middle, be content to be 
called the lower. 

No civilized community has ever yet existed 
which does not contain these three elements, and it 
may be safely asserted that the natural tendency of 
human society is always to resolve itself into them. 

Democracy, whenever it attempts to carry its 
levelling principles into eflfect, always does so by 
some violent endeavour to counteract this inevitable 
tendency. Sometimes it may propose, as Mr. John 
Stuart Mill does, to limit and restrict the procrea- 
tion of children. Sometimes, as the French legis- 
lators did, to deprive people of the right of disposing 
of their property at their decease, and to make 
everybody's will for him, distributing his funds 
equally. All these are in fact so many protective 
expedients to bolster up an imnatural condition 
of human society. They are contraventions of that 
great maxim of laissez faire which is the foundation 
of free trade, and which may be extended to other 
departments of legislation. 

Free Trade is merely the application to com- 
mercial relations of the rule of interfering as 
little as possible with the natural and instinctive 
course of human action, certain that all attempts to 
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do SO will either be vain or injurious. The people 
of the United States do not appear to have com- 
mitted the error of seeking to crush their upper 
classes by violence or proscription, but they exhibit 
their democratic predilections in another way. The 
possession of wealth seems to be a disqualification 
for all pubUc employment, or for a political career. 
The display of the luxuries, refinements, and culti- 
vated tastes which are produced by the habitual 
enjoyment of affluence excites the jealousy and ill- 
will of the multitude. The possessors of fortune 
are obliged, as the Jews were in the middle ages, to 
avoid the exhibition of their wealth. 

That class who, in obedience to the laws which 
regulate the march of human society, are gradually 
forming in the United States, as the nation ad- 
vances in age, the class of American gentlemen, 
have no place assigned them in their own country ; 
they emigrate to old Europe, and we find them in 
great numbers established all over the Continent, 
at Paris, Florence, Eome, and Naples, distinguished 
for their patronage of the fine arts, buying the best 
pictures and statues, and finding interests there 
which they are debarred from at home. It is a sort 
of emigration of the more refined portion of the 
community from a society which refuses them a 
place to a more congenial sphere. 

There are many points of difierence between 
England and America in the opinions aad feelings 
of the two nations, which, as they have become 
more apparent, have diminished the sentiments of 
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admiration with which the institutions of the latter 
were regarded even by the advanced Liberals. 

The perpetual contest for the election of a Presi- 
dent, which seems to influence the mode of dealing 
with every subject of public interest; the eager 
pursuit of oflSce, and the frequently recurring 
changes of ministry, accompanied by an entire 
redistribution of aU places; the irreconcilable dif- 
ferences upon the slavery question, which con- 
stantly menace the Union with dissolution ; the law- 
lessness and turbulence of the Western States ; the 
weakness of the central government ; the buccaneer- 
ing propensities of the Filibusters ; the encroaching 
policy at Washington; and the unjBiendly spirit 
shown towards ourselves, particularly during the 
Russian war, have dispelled many illusions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Progress and results of democratic encroachments in France. 

It is not, however, America which touches us the 
most nearly, or whose political history acts the 
most promptly and powerfully upon ours. 

It is France, which, whether as an enemy or as 
an ally ; whether we are pursuing the same policy, 
or are following different courses ; whether we act 
and react upon each other by attraction or by 
repulsion, is the country whose fortimes are the 
most closely interwoven with our own. 

None can doubt that, differing as the two nations 
do in manners, institutions, temperament, and pur- 
suing as we do distinct paths, yet that France is 
upon the whole our only rival in the march of civi- 
lization. 

On the Continent of Europe French literature 
and ideas are much more current than ours ; her 
language is more generally spoken ; her manners 
and habits resemble those of the other nations more 
nearly ; her example has far more weight ; her 
influence is vastly more direct and more powerful. 

Since the year 1789 the conflict of opinions and 
of systems between these two great nations almost 
comprises the history of mankind. In France that 
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memorable convulsion was still more a social than a 
political one. All the laws, customs, institutions 
which the people had derived from their ancestors 
were swept away. Property was forcibly trans- 
ferred ; whole classes were extirpated. The origin 
of society in France, as in the rest of Europe, was 
feudal. The whole hostility of the Eevolution was 
directed against everything feudal. Wherever a 
relic of feudahty could be discovered, it was to be 
destroyed. The authors of the Eevolution were 
animated by the bitterest fanaticism against it. 

The Constitution of England, on the contrary, 
the rights and liberties of the people, the habits and 
feelings of the nation, partook largely of a feudal 
character. Much of our freedom, many of our most 
popular institutions, had been derived from this 
source, and were tinctured with its spirit. They 
had been modified and moulded to the wants and 
sentiments of each succeeding age ; but the root 
was feudal, and their origin was plainly discernible. 

It is this essential difierence in principle and in 
the very foundation of the two systems which has 
separated and placed them in opposition to each 
other during seventy years. Both claiming to 
advance the cause of freedom, they constantly are 
at issue as to the means to be pursued. 

Politicians of the French school make equality 
the great goal of their wishes. They abolish titles, 
they deface armorial bearings, they divide estates, 
they suppress an hereditary peerage, they level 
every distinction. 

K 2 
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The advocate of English liberty asserts that 
every one of these steps is a false one ; that they 
bring a nation nearer, not to freedom, but to arbi- 
trary rule ; that they lead to the disorganization of 
society, which seeks its only remaining safeguard 
under the shade of despotism. 

•I have always beheved that the lamentable fail- 
ures which have attended almost all the attempts 
to estabhsh constitutional monarchies on the Conti- 
nent have arisen from their taking as their model the 
French, and not the English system. I believe that 
if the Constituant Assembly had never existed, but 
that in 1789 the three orders into which the 
States-General were divided had preserved their 
separate character, the miseries of the revolution 
would never have occurred, and France would have 
enjoyed the blessings of rational Uberty. Such was 
the opinion of one entitled to weight. The Em- 
peror Napoleon I., in one of his interesting con- 
versations at St. Helena, cast upon M. Necker the 
whole responsibility of subsequent events for hav- 
ing consented to the doubled representation of the 
Tiers Etat, which led to the fusion into one As- 
sembly. 

English politicians of the ultra-liberal school 
borrow in fact their principles from the French ; at 
least they maintain views nearly identical. 

They have predicted, like M. de Tocqueville, the 
inevitable progress of the democratic movement, 
and have anticipated that we also should be drawn 
into the vortex. 
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The events which have followed the crisis of 
1848 have shattered their theory, and have demon- 
strated how utterly mistaken was their estimate of 
the tendency of the times. 

All the prophecies, anticipations, and principles 
of the extreme Movement or Democratic party have 
been shown to be thoroughly erroneous. 

The judgment of the Conservatives, founded upon 
the past experience of history, has received a strik- 
ing confirmation. 

It had long been evident that the condition of 
continental Europe was unsettled, and verged to- 
wards some new catastrophe. Constitutional mon- 
archy, destitute of its natural supports, a powerful 
aristocratic element and ancient prescription, failed 
to satisfy the French people. It furnished no 
counterpoise to the restless ambition of factions. 
It was perpetually menaced by the fierce spirit of 
Jacobinism, which, having once revelled in the wild 
excitement of trampling society under foot, panted 
to renew its orgies. 

The Government of Charles X., obstinate and nar- 
row, had endeavoured to vanquish it, and had fallen. 
The Government of Louis Philippe, moderate, en- 
lightened, not overburthened with prejudices, not 
deficient either in firmness or in dexterity, had 
attempted to lead and manage it. 

After eighteen years the machine of the State 
had been brought to a dead lock. The adroitness 
of Louis Philippe had not been more successful than 
the stolid pertinacity of Charles X. A crisis was 
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imminent, it came, and the dynasty of the younger 
followed that of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 

The time had now arrived when the rival systems 
of the Movement and of Conservatism could be 
tested on the largest scale. 

Was society advancing in a uniform current to- 
wards a more democratic form of government? and 
was this change necessarily productive of more dif- 
fused happiness, of moral and material improvement, 
or were these convulsions productive of confusion — 
of suffering to all classes ? Did they unchain all the 
worst passions of our nature, and lead nations al- 
most necessarily back to more absolute forms of 
dominion as a refuge from the evils they endured ? 

The answer was not long delayed : another and 
an impressive corroboration was afforded to the 
truths which Csesar, Cromwell, and the first Napo- 
leon had read to mankind. 

Eight months of anarchy and confusion, eight 
months of. national workshops and street insurrqc- 
tions, eight months of ruined trade and suspended 
industry, had disgusted and alarmed the whole popu- 
lation. The provinces looked on aghast at the 
scenes enacted in Paris ; the most advanced Eepub- 
licans found themselves distanced and outbid by 
yet wilder Socialists and Communists ; clubs and 
aflSliated societies swarmed, the members of which 
pronounced eulogies on the memory of Eobespierre, 
and voted resolutions declaring the necessity of re- 
erecting the guillotine. The valour of the troops, 
after an obstinate conflict of three days' duration, 
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saved France from the renewal of the Reign of 
Terror. The murders of General Brea and of the 
Archbishop of Paris, and the mutilation of the 
young Gardes Mobiles, proved to the nation the 
dangers it had so narrowly escaped, and showed that 
the Jacobins of 1848 had not lost the sanguinary 
ferocity of their fathers. 

The three days of June, 1848, avenged the army 
for those of July, 1830 ; the vision of freedom var 
nished ; and from the conclusion of that combat the 
bayonet was hailed as a deliverer, and remained the 
real lawgiver of France. 

The next act in this wonderful drama was one 
which, beyond every event which the fancy could 
have conceived, disconcerted the expectations of our 
Radical philosophers. It at once disappointed their 
hopes and upset their speculative theories. The 
body of the French people had never highly valued 
constitutional and representative government, which 
had been presented to them by the A Hies in 1815 
as a kind of sweetener to the mortification of their 
reverses. It had not been their own choice. Eloquent 
writers and parliamentary orators had worked it for 
their own advancement, felt the prerogatives it con- 
ferred upon them, the distinctions it placed within 
their reach, and prized it accordingly. The attach- 
ment of the people to it was not deep. Their hearts 
and affections had stiU lingered round the recollec- 
tions of the mighty conqueror whose astonishing 
career had gratified all their favourite passions. 

Political institutions had not added to their stock 
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of personal Uberty and individiml independence, 
whiS we English prize so highly. They Tad been 
a police-ridden people under the Bourbons, a police- 
ridden people under Louis Philippe ; and let me re- 
mark, in passing, that the wisdom of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. has greatly mitigated and reduced 
that perpetual annoying interference of the police 
with every act of their lives. So that it happens 
curiously ei)^ugh that they have practically more 
free agency in private, with fewer political pri- 
vileges. 

The establishment of the Republic was a surprise — 
the work of a few daring adventurers exciting the 
mob of Paris. The recollections of the Eepublic 
were distasteful to the bulk of the nation. It may 
be very well for English Liberals to regard aU these 
things coolly, but we are not so very far removed 
from the generation which witnessed the Reign of 
Terror. There are probably few decent families in 
France which cannot recount some anecdote of mem- 
bers of it who lost either property or life in that 
disastrous period, — scarcely a novel or a melodrama 
in which the scenes of horror of that epoch are not 
dramatised. The advent of a new Republic excited 
here and there perhaps some partial enthusiasm, but 
far more general disquietude and alarm. But when 
the Republic of 1848 began to tread so closely in 
the footsteps of its predecessor of 1792, and when 
all the evils of stagnant commerce, insecurity, vio- 
lence, bloodshed, began to desolate the country, the 
Republic became the object of universal abhorrence. 
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This state of pubUc feeling will explain some of 
the causes of the most important and extraordinary 
event of that extraordinary year ] 848. 

The election of Prince Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency of the Eepublic by so vast and over- 
whelming a majority of the country took all Eu- 
rope by surprise. It utterly astounded aU our Eadi- 
cal politicians. They instinctively felt it as a blow 
struck to the heart of all their schemes^and systems. 
They have foimd it convenient since either to pass 
over this first election in silence, or tacitly to assume 
that it was a generous confidence placed in the 
Prince by the vast body of simple-minded, patriotic, 
devoted republicans, which he afterwards violated. 
His subsequent elevation to the Imperial throne by 
the votes of eight millions, voting by their favourite 
mode, the ballot, they summarily dispose of by 
supposing that all these votes were procured either 
by the corruption or intimidation of the Government 
agents. 

This absurd hypothesis will not explain the elec- 
tion of November, 1848. The whole authority of 
the state was at that time administered by the actual 
President, General Cavaignac, an energetic, able 
man, a zealous republican, and the rival candidate to 
the Prince. AU the power or influence of Govern- 
ment would unquestionably be exercised for the 
General and against the Prince. It was in spite of 
these unfavourable circumstances that the repre- 
sentative of the name and fortunes of the great Na- 
poleon was placed in possession of the highest power 
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in the State by the votes of six millions and a half 
of Frenchmen. It was the strongest and most una- 
nimous expression of a nation's will which had 
ever been declared in favour of a government. 
Let us attempt to analyse the composition and 
the animus of this overwhelming expression of the 
' national sentiment. 

I It cannot be doubted that the primary reason is 

/ to be found in the veneration entertained among 

i the masses of the people for the memory of their 

great hero. Statesman, lawgiver, conqueror, he had 

rescued them from anarchy, he had reconstituted 

society, he had gratified the dearest passions of a 

; Frenchman's nature in the halo of glory with which 

he had encompassed France. They identified his 
faU with the defeat and humiliation of their 
country. 

In Paris — brilliant, excitable, mutable Paris — 
where all impressions are lively and all evanescent, 
where mobility is the feature of the population, 
these sentiments might perhaps have been weakened 
by time. 

In the provinces, among the rural population, 
which in France bears so much larger a proportion 
to the urban than with us, they were stiU fondly 
cherished. The graceful songs of Beranger in their 
sweet pathos were the faithful interpreters of the 
feelings of the peasantry. 

" On parlera dc sa gloire 
Sous le cbaume bien longtemps, 
L'humble toit dans cinquante ans 
Ne connaitra plus d'autre histoire." 
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Magic was the influence of that mighty name, 
which, after thirty-three years of exile andeclipse, 
renewed the marvellous return from Elba, and by 
one strong spontaneous efifort of the national will 
again bore its possessor from the frontier to the 
Tuileries ; again placed him in the seat of empire. 

If this profoimd attachment was the first and 
chief cause of this remarkable elevation, it was not 
the only one. 

The clergy of France, particularly the parochial 
cures, had acquired considerable influence. They 
had not forgotten how the first Eevolution had 
treated their predecessors. They remembered how 
many a venerable tonsured head had rolled on the 
scaffold; they bore in mind that for eight years 
Christian worship had altogether ceased ; that the 
Christian reUgion had been abohshed in the first 
nation of continental Europe ; they gave the whole 
weight of their favour to the antagonist of the 
existing Government. The partisaus of both the 
two fallen dynasties were equally disposed to prefer 
a candidate who, however little they might acknow- 
ledge his title, still embodied a monarchical prin- 
ciple. Their first and most pressing object was 
to overturn the Republic. They would take their 
chance of the future. 

No elector could possibly have supported Prince 
Napoleon who was friendly to the Republic. His 
own great qualities had not then been revealed, and 
his character was imperfectly known. But every 
one was perfectly well aware that he represented 
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and embodied the claims of the Imperial dynasty. 
Every one knew that he was of a bold and daring 
spirit, and tliat he had twice endeavoured to re- 
possess himself of the throne of his uncle by the 
most hazardous enterprises. He had never en- 
couraged the overtures of the Eepublicans. His 
' Idees Napoleoniennes/ a work of great thought 
and reflection, were totally opposed to Eepublican- 
ism — they were a masterly exposition and defence 
of the principles and policy of his uncle. 

It would have been as absurd to have placed 
him at the head of the Eepublic with the ^iew of 
maintaining it, as to have elected the Comte de 
Chambord or the Prince de Joinville. 

Nobody placed such an interpretation upon the 
election, neither the winners nor the losers. The 
six millions and a half of voters who triumphantly 
returned him expressed as unmistakeably as if they 
had all uttered the words, '* We entrust to you the 
mission of delivering us from the Republic." 

I wUl not attempt to trace farther the steps by 
which that task was accomplished, nor the gradual 
unfolding of all the varied powers of that master- 
mind to which it had been committed. 

The act which was prompted by six and a half 
millions of Frenchmen was ratified by eight mil- 
lions ; and probably no national effort was ever 
more united than that by which France shook off 
this nightmare of the Eepublic. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Impression produced upon public opinion in England by the course of 
events abroad — Great difference in the character and extent of the 
relations which connect the upper and middle classes respectively 
with the working population — Alarm of the middle classes at the 
diffusion of Socialism and Communism among the operatives — 
Not solicitous to extend political power to them. 

The object of this essay is not to detail the re- 
volutions or the changes of opinion which the last 
thirty years have produced in foreign countries, 
except so far as to trace their bearing upon the 
feelings and modes of thought of our own people. 

The EngUsh in the mass axe generaUy mdisposed 
to give much attention to what is passing beyond 
their own shores. The importance of later events 
has however rendered it impossible for them to 
shut their eyes to the scenes which have been pass- 
ing, or to avoid applying some of the lessons which 
they teach. 

Much of that lassitude and indifference to all 
these questions of further Parliamentary Reform, of 
extension of the Suflfrage, and to the progress of 
democratic encroachment, which pervades the classes 
formerly so much excited upon them, is attributable 
to this cause. 

Formerly all were supposed to be running a race 
of political regeneration in which one excited the 
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other. America was much better governed, the 
state of society in Prance was more equal, we Tvere 
all travelling along the de Tocqueville turnpike 
road to democracy, and we were in many respects 
much behind our neighbours. 

Now it is discovered that their advanced progress 
has conducted them precisely to that goal which the 
Conservatives always predicted would be the ter- 
mination of their course. Whatever comfort Re- 
formers may derive from looking at home, it is quite 
clear that they can derive no sort of encouragement 
from the contemplation of external affairs. Another 
note is now sounded in the Radical gamut ; another 
chorus is now chanted. Formerly democracy was 
cosmopohte, now it has become the privilege of a 
single branch of the human family. Thirty years 
ago a great progressive movement of Liberalism 
was embracing all Europe. Now it is the Anglo- 
Saxon race alone (nobody knowing what it is) which 
is privileged to tread this path of improvement. The 
Southern Anglo-Americans contend that the negro 
is an inferior being, unfit for personal freedom. The 
Philosophical Radical maintains now that pohtical 
freedom is the sole privilege of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and that other nations are incapable of acquir- 
ing or of preserving it. 

The middle orders in England generally are not 
such zealous proselytes of this creed that their faith 
is proof against so many trials. They see that the 
brilliant promises of another period have met with 
signal disappointment elsewhere. They find that 
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the consequences foretold by the opponents of these 
principles have followed. They hesitate to believ* 
this new doctrine, however flattering to themselves, 
that they constitute a peculiar people, alone privi- 
leged to tread with honour and advantage in those 
paths which lead other nations to ruin. 

They are not altogether convinced, but they are 
staggered and puzzled. They are reluctant to 
advance farther in this road until their doubts are 
satisfied. There are other considerations more 
peculiarly bearing upon their own position and 
interests which add to their misgivings. Placed 
between the upper and the lower classes, they are 
the chief employers and paymasters of labour. 

The direct relations between the upper orders 
and the labouring classes are comparatively hmited ; 
they are generally of a nature to promote feelings 
of mutual kindness and goodwill. 

A wealthy proprietor has a home farm, gardens, 
and pleasure grounds. The trifling advantages he 
can easily confer enable him to select the best 
workmen, and those whose characters are highest. 
They are probably in rather a favoured position 
compared with the bulk of agricultural servants. 
Their cottages are more commodious, their wages 
perhaps a trifle higher ; the lady of the house 
very likely visits their homes, gives work to their 
wives, and puts their children to school. 

Or the connexion is one founded upon pleasurable 
pursuits, in which employer and employed tak^ a 
common interest. The sportsman and his game- 
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keeper are equally anxious for the success of the 
<lattue. The huntsman is the confidential counsellor 
of the master of the hounds, enjoys a good run as 
much, and is a greater potentate in the kennel than 
himself. The lady confers deeply with her gardener 
on the planting of her deodaras and araucarias, and 
on the disposition of her beds of verbenas and 
geraniums. The skipper has as much pride in the 
sailing qualities of his yacht as the owner, and as 
they talk together on the deck on the propriety of 
taking in sail, or the chance of saving the tide, their 
conversation rambles on over recollections of gales 
weathered, or of ports fortunately made. 

And who that has made any advance in the great 
pilgrimage of life does not owe much of the lighten- 
ing of its burthens and the soothing of its cares to 
the faithful service and enduring attachment of 
some upper servant ? The ties of kindred are often 
not so close, the regard for your interest of uncles, 
or aunts, or cousins, not so lively or sincere — ^their 
sympathy in your joys and sorrows' not so vivid, 
their love for your children not so warm, as that of 
these humble friends. 

Such are for the most part the bonds which con- 
nect the upper orders with the recipients of wages, 
their direct dependents. They are not galling or 
heavy to either, and they include but a fraction of 
the population. In all their more extended trans- 
actions with the community the middle classes act 
as the medium of communication. The proprietor 
of an estate does not cultivate it — he lets it to 
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tenants who employ labourers. When he requires 
liveries for his footmen, he sends for his tailor, wh(f 
pays journeymen. If he famishes his house, he 
goes to his upholsterer, who has cabinetmakers and 
mechanics to execute the order. It is not the lady 
who keeps the distressed needlewomen up tiU two 
in the morning d.t eight pence a-day, that her court 
dress may be completed for the drawing-room : it is 
the milliner who has thirty others to finish for the 
same time at thirty guineas apiece. 

It is not, however, in the retail trades or in 
objects of luxury that the middle and lower classes, 
the employers and the employed, are brought into 
contact on the most extended scale. 

Look to your mines ; visit the seats of your hard- 
ware manufactories ; go through your cotton and 
flax miUs ; survey all the great hives of mechanical 
industry, and there you wiU witness the relations 
of capital and labour on the most gigantic scale. 
There is danger as you thread your way through 
those vast and compUcated steam engines. Be care- 
ful that the skirt of your coat or the flounce of 
your dress be not caught in them, as you pass along 
the narrow platform : you would be crushed in an 
instant like a fly. But the motive power which 
generates that steam, which works and utilizes it, is 
stiU more delicate, is greatly more compUcated, is 
fraught with far more peril to life and fortune, if it 
be rashly interfered with. 

Capital and labour in their harmonious co-opera- 
tion axe the viyifying principles of this mighty 

L 
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creation. Derange them, and there is ruin to the 
employers, starvation to the employed. 

And the keenness of competition reduces profits 
to a narrow margin. Grindway and Squeezum 
have just taken a contract from the Admiralty for 
the supply of canvas for the navy at a penny a 
yard lower than Pinchard and Screwell. If the 
present rate of wages can be maintained, they will 
realize 100,000Z. ; if wages rise, they wiU be in the 
Ghizette. But the knobsticks are aware of their 
straits, and are determined to use their ladlvantage 
to force an increase. So they strike ; Grindway and 
Squeezum fail, and the mill is closed. 

The doctrines of * Le Droit du Travail ' have not 
remained on the south of the ChanneL They have 
found translators and instructors in abundance to 
disseminate them in England. The principles of 
SociaJism a^d Commimism axe widely diffused, and 
the working classes have attained to a formidable 
pitch of organization and discipline. The BuUders' 
strike is a sufficient evidence of the fact ; it proves 
the authority of the leaders, and the hold these 
ideas have on their minds. 

When thousands of workmen submit to sacrifice 
all the accumulations of their industry, all the 
hoards laid by to provide for the day of sickness 
^ W. in TeonL with their em/loy.™. th»e 
is no doubt that they are in earnest. But victory 
has rested with the masters, not purchased without 
loss. It is so, and perhaps the attempt may not 
speedily be renewed. The operatives have been 
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beaten, but I doubt if they have been convinced. 
They may think that the hand of the capitaKst is 
too heavy for them, that the despotism of capital 
has overpowered them, but they only think that 
they are an oppressed race, who have a few more 
wrongs to avenge. 

Then we are told that the remedy for all this is 
to educate the people. When they are suflBciently 
enlightened they will comprehend the fallacy of all 
these doctrines, and will be satisfied to work and be 
paid as their fathers were. My wishes that this 
period may speedily arrive considerably exceed my 
hopes. Their fathers were less enlightened, but 
they were much more contented. The best edu- 
cated and the cleverest operative I ever met was a 
Socialist coalwhipper, who was examined before a 
committee of the House of Commons, consisting of 
some very able and practical men ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone and I, who were members of it, both agreed 
that the coalwhipper upset them all in his examina- 
tion like nine pins. 

Louis Blanc is far from illiterate, yet he has not 
attained that degree of education which enables 
him to see his own errors. These instances lead 
me to apprehend that it will require a higher degree 
of mental cultivation than they are likely speedily 
to attain, before mechanics are enabled to see 
through the specious sophistries by which they are 
misled. 

It is by no means surprising, however, that the 
middle classes should not be anxious to confer upon 

L 2 
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them the franchise until their education in this 
branch of economical science is more advanced. 

The employers remember that it was a somewhat 
similar question, the closing of the national work- 
shops, which led to the tremendous street insurrec- 
tion of June 1848. 

They have heard that the admirable conduct of 
our workmen in general, and the great progress 
they have made in every species of knowledge, en- 
title them to a large share of political power. 

This Builders' strike and other concomitant symp- 
toms incline them to doubt whether the enjoyment 
of this privilege may not advantageously be post- 
poned until their progress in all usefdl learning, 
and particularly in pohtical economy, should be still 
more marked. 

The Act of 1832 professed as its object, and to 
a great extent carried out, the transfer of political 
power to the middle classes. They are not parti- 
cularly desirous of parting with it, or in their turn 
surrendering it to that working class with whom 
they are in constant contact, and frequently in col- 
lision. They perceive with alarm that the novel 
principles of Socialism have, under different shapes, 
made progress among them, and that they want 
neither extensive organization nor boldness to re- 
duce them to practice. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

Important practical change in the system of Government since 1832 — 
A decided ministerial majority an essential requisite under the former 
Constitution — Unattainable now — Foreign attempts at Kepresenta- 
tive Government failed through inability to secure this basis — Close 
resemblance of our present House of Conmions to the last French 
National Assembly — Conclusion. 

Almost as soon as the words I am now writing can 
be before the public, the details of a new Eeform 
Bill wiU be laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. 

I for one cannot bring my mind to feel any strong 
interest in its particular provisions. 

It appears so absolutely certain that any new 
arraaigements must be temporary in tiieir character, 
that one loses all interest in discussing the specific 
effect of any measure. 

The first Eeform Bill was made extensive and 
sweeping on the ostensible ground that it might 
satisfy all reasonable expectations, and effect a final 
adjustment. If the second proceeds upon a similar 
principle, it will leave little remaining to concede 
hereafter. If it gives but little, it will only whet 
the appetite for change without contenting it. 
Either way it is difficult to understand how it can 
afford a resting place ; and unless some unforeseen 
violent reaction takes place, there is every prospect 
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of the speedy advent of universal suffirage and vote 
by ballot. 

These changes are pressed on, in spite of the in- 
difference and secret misgivings of the public. In 
the former Reform Bill the country outran the 
House ; there was no room for temporising or com- 
promise. The measure once launched was driven 
forwards by the pressure from without. Now it 
is the House which is taking the initiative, and 
dragging the people, who have really no desire to 
be disturbed. The necessity arises from the manner 
UK which the leaders of parties, bidding against 
each other for power, have committed themselves 
to measures which the majority of them really 
disapprove. We have heard of late years an expres- 
sion frequently used, not from Conservative lips, but 
in the mouths of the most advanced Liberals^ that 
Representative institutions were on their trial ; no- 
body would have said forty years ago that the 
English Constitution was on its trial. 

We all accepted, loved, and cherished it, because 
it had been tried arid proved already. I'hey are, 
however, perfectly correct in saying that Representa- 
tive institutions, in the new form which they are 
taking, are on their trial. It is entirely a matter 
to be ascertained by experiment whether they suc- 
ceed or not. We have little experience to guide us, 
and the results of what we have are not much in 
favour of them. 

They are, after all, a modem invention, and the 
success which has attended them has been of a very 
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partial and chequered character. The oldest and 
most illustrious example of them no doubt is our 
own, since the year 1688. But they were unques- 
tionably with us only an ingredient in a system ; 
they were not tested in a perfectly pure and un- 
mixed state. The efforts of governments for a hun- 
dred and fifty years were directed to prevent their 
becoming the sole or exclusive basis of power. 
We tried them in a modified form, accompanied and 
counterbalanced by many checks and limitations. In 
that form they produced admirable results. When 
they have been attempted on the continent of Eu- 
rope of late years, and on a more extended and un- 
limited scale, they have signally failed, except in one 
or two states of the second order. 

There is one remark connected with this branch 
of the subject which, as I strongly feel its truth and 
importance, I venture earnestly to press upon the 
judgment and reflection of my readers. Waiving 
for the moment all considerations of theoretical 
principles, or of remoter causes, it. seems to me indis- 
putable that the proximate and immediate agent in 
the working of our system from 1688 to 1832 was 
the support which the Minister of the day received 
from a decided numerical majority in both Houses 
of Parliament. 

This was the keystone of the arch. On it rested 
the whole theory of ministerial responsibility ; on it 
depended the vigour and efficiency of our administra- 
tion, the consistency of our policy, the command of 
the national power. 
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No doubt periods occurred during that long lapse 
of years when it was fluctuating and insecure — the 
consequence generally of some temporary dislocation 
of parties. They were periods of weakness and diflB.- 
culty, but they were temporary. The majority settled 
down again on one side or the other, and the march 
of government became again steady and uniform. 

It was to this reUable support of a compact ma- 
jority that our form of government owed that re- 
markable union which it exhibited of freedom in its 
spirit with boldness and energy in its execution, an 
energy which in times of emergency was quite equal 
to that of absolute powers. 

It was always considered by the statesmen of 
that period an indispensable condition of ministerial 
office. 

The moment it wavered or shrank to a narrow 
margin, they resigned. In those days a good work- 
ing majority of five or ten was unheard of. A 
Minister would have considered himself as degraded 
if he had consented to hold office a day under such 
circumstances. 

I remember hearing that Lord Sidmouth, who 
in a green old age survived the passing of the 
Eeform Bill for some years, expressed unbounded 
astonishment that Lord Melbourne consented to 
retain his post with so narrow a majority. " Why, 
I resigned in 1804,'' he observed, *' because I found 
that I could not command a majority of more than 
forty members." 

Lord Melbourne was probably not personally a 
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whit more attached to office, nor less alive to what 
he owed to his own dignity and self-respect, than 
Lord Sidmouth, but the whole system had undergone 
a change. 

If we apply the same rule of observation to fo- 
reign countries, and dismiss for the moment all in- 
quiry into the more remote causes of the disappoint- 
ments which have attended their eiflforts to engraft 
representative institutions upon their ancient sys- 
tems, we shall find that the obvious and immediate 
cause of their failure was their inability to organize 
any such constant and steady majority. 

Their assemblies, reflecting but too faithftilly the 
confiised state of opinions and interests in which 
the breaking up of old societies left them, represented 
a chaos of parties. They resolved themselves into 
varies .Joo,, .nd op.L a wide Md for every 
machination of political intrigue. 

Whichever of the rival divisions became stronger 
than any one of the others, obtained office ; but as 
it was unable to render itself more powerful than 
all the others united, it fell, as soon as they found 
the means to combine for its overthrow ; and it was 
discovered that the temptation of thus obtaining a 
triumph over their successful competitors would 
always prove too strong to be resisted by the con- 
tending factions. They would always resort to the 
questionable expedient of combining on some specific 
motion with those from whose principles they most 
dissented, to overthrow a ministry they found to be 
in their way. 
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Thus feU the moderate Conservative administrar 
tion of MM. Martignac and de la Terronaye, by the 
united attack of the Ultras and of the Gauche, fol- 
lowed so speedily by the fall of the PoUgnac Govern- 
ment and of the Bourbon dvnastv. 
. Such were the tactics plued during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, when the rival factions were 
adroitly played off against each other by that able 
and dexterous sovereign, until these resources of 
the game were fairly exhausted, and he in turn was 
overthrown. 

It was, however, during the two years of the 
Republic that these manoeuvres were carried on 
upon the most extended scale, and produced the 
most striking results. 

I have now before me a diagram of the Legislative 
Assembly in 1849-50, which might be purchased 
then on the Boulevards for three francs, and which 
now becomes a valuable and interesting record of 
that ephemeral body. In the French Chamber, 
different from our more irregular House of Com- 
mons, every member had his allotted seat. In this 
diagram they are all numbered, with a reference to 
the name of the representative in the margin. The 
seats are all coloured to indicate the political party 
of the member. They are classed in eight groups : 
Montagnards, or Eed Republicans ; Republicains 
avances ; Republicains moderes ; Legitimistes ; Con- 
servateurs ; Tiers Parti ; Opinion Napoleonienne ; 
Opinion flottante. 

It is prettily tinted, and the variegated colours 
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resemble a kaleidoscope. As far as I can follow the 
classification, it has been carefully done, and the 
strength of parties indicated with considerable 
accuracy. 

This Assembly, divided into eight distinct and 
recognised parties, blended and shaded ad iri/mitum, 
was to constitute the supreme legislative power in 
France. 

Is it to be wondered at that its rivalries, jea- 
lousies, intrigues, inconsistencies, and contradictions 
reduced it to impotence and covered it with ridicule ? 

One can conceive the quiet, calm observation with 
which that grave and profound intellect which was 
so deeply interested in its acts watched its bicker- 
ings and its blunders. Once it may be recollected 
that it was reduced to the inability to constitute 
among its ranks any administration whatever. The 
President coolly remarked that it was necessary for 
France to have some ministers, and that, until the 
Assembly could make up its differences and agree 
upon some government, he would appoint an (zd 
interim ministry composed of the chief clerks of the 
different departments. 

The French say, il riy a que le ridicule qui tue ; 
and before the coup d^etat of December, 1851, gave 
it the final death-blow, it had already extinguished 
itself. 

It is startling to reflect, if we cast our eyes at 
home, how exactly we are treading in the footsteps 
of these foreign assemblies, which seem to conduct 
representative institutions to their destruction. 
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The present House of Commons would reqtdre to 
borrow a good many of the hues of the rainbow if 
it were to mark by a distinct shade all the party 
divisions into which it is broken up. 

There are moderate Pahnerstonian Whigs, and 
there are advanced Eussell Whigs. There are Phi- 
losophical Badicals, and Badicals of the Manchester 
school, and Eadicals of the Metropolitan Borough 
sect. There are Irish Ultramontane members, and 
Irish Eadicals who are not Ultramontane. There 
is yet a Peehte residuum. Even among our homo- 
geneous Conservative ranks a curious eye might 
detect embryo diflferences. 

Nor does the course of events diflfer so very 
widely either. The same tactics are constantly 
employed to expel successive ministries from of- 
fice, to be succeeded by others whose tenure is 
just as precarious. Sometimes the ill -cemented 
union of discordant materials within a cabinet falls 
asunder, and destroys it; sometimes an unholy 
alliance between opposite sections of its opponents 
throws it out of its seat. 

We have not yet had an utter inability to form a 
government, but we have had a near approach to 
it — the Queen compelled to choose her ministers 
from the minority of the House ; and this minority 
retaining oflB.ce more than a year, existing upon the 
suflferance and the divisions of its opponents. We 
have seen this ministry in turn replaced by another, 
composed of the reunited fragments of that discord- 
ant majority, calling themselves by the unintelligible 
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cognomen of Liberals, because they can find no 
other vague and unmeaning enough to embrace 
them all. 

Our Parliamentary chronicle of late years presents 
a picture frightfully like that of our French neigh- 
bours, and widely dissimilar from the firm and free 
march of that glorious British Constitution which 
it was our pride to have been bom under. 

We are no longer the Optimists of 1830. We 
cannot now echo the Duke of Wellington's cele- 
brated declaration that the Constitution needed no 
reform. We acknowledge on the contrary the 
existence, nay the rapid growth of glaring defects, 
which almost stop its working, and which threaten 
to break it to pieces by the mere faulty action of 
its own machinery. But we do not see that the 
contemplated reform is likely to cure these defects ; 
we fear, indeed, that it wiU aggravate them. 

The change effected in 1832 has made it the 
most difficult and arduous task to carry on govern- 
ment at aU in this country. 

What will occur if a new Eeform BiU should suc- 
ceed in rendering it absolutely impossible? There 
are instances of gentlemen being improved out of 
their estates : may not an example occur of a nation 
being reformed out of its liberty ? 

We are about to pass a new measure of Eeform, 
which nobody wants, because the leaders of parties 
have entangled themselves by bidding against each 
other for a popularity they will not reap. The pro- 
moters are insincere, and the people are indifferent. 
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The possessors and the candidates for office wish to 
get rid of a question which embarrasses both. Their 
utmost hope is that they may so dispose of it as to 
leave matters substantially pretty much as they are. 
They are going to pass a measure, the tendency of 
which, more or less> must be in a revolutionary 
direction, trusting that it may have no effect at all. 
lieir inwsrd misgivings axe at variance with their 
outward expressions of confidence. Nobody is de- 
ceived by this. Every one must be aware that the 
result of a fresh alteration in the representative 
body must be uncertain, and that it is viewed with 
doubt and apprehension by those who stand com- 
mitted to introduce it. 

The mischief, I am afraid, will not the less be 
accomplished. Maay a man ha« been kiUed by a 
spent ball ; and the dregs of an expiring agitation, 
if not so strong, are more poisonous than its first 
frdl tide. 

At a period like the present there is some satis- 
faction in feeUng oneself perfectly unfettered by any 
consideration which could restrain the frank expres- 
sion of individual opinions. In my case these 
opinions have at least the merit of consistency, 
which, whatever other value it may have, is a rare 
one in these days. 

I offer them to the public, which formerly re- 
ceived some publications of mine on the same subject 
with favour, from a deep and earnest conviction of 
their truth. 

They are in the nature of a protest against 
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further tampering with the British Constitution. 
Those only in whom the desire of Parliamentary 
Eeform has become a species of political fanaticism 
can be inclined to deny the hazardous nature of all 
experiments on the organisation of ancient societies. 
Such perilous innovations should at least never 
be ventured on except in compliance with some 
general demand for the cure of acknowledged de- 
fects, or for the attainment of distinct and specific 
objects. 

Where does the wish or the demand for a new 
Eeform BiU exist ? What objects is it to attain — 
what abuses to rectify ? Where is it to stop if once 
again launched ? Surely those who cannot satisfac- 
torily answer these questions, and who yet persevere 
in rekindling this extinct agitation, peril the best 
interests of their country in the very wantonness of 
change. 



THE END. 
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DRAKE'S (Sia Frakois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By Jobv Barbow. Third Edition, Post 8to. 2«. 6d. 

DRINKWATER'S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1793. With a Description and Account of that Garrison fccan. the 
Earliest Periods. PostSro. 2$,Qd. 

DUDLEY'S (Earl or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 

Second Edition. Portrait. 8yo. 10«.6<f. 

DUFFERIN'S (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes, being some 

Acoountof a YMchtVoynge to Iceland, Sec^in 1856. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9«. 

DURHAM'S (Admiral Sir Philip) Naval Life an^ Services. By 

Capt. Alexawdeb Mukbat. 8vo. 6«. Qd. 
DYER'S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. 8yo. 16«. 

EASTLAKB (Sir Charles) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of Kugleb. Edited, with 
Notes. Third Edition. Illustrated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. 

Post 8vo. 30*. 

EASTWICK'S (E. B.) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 

Directions for Travellers, Officers, &c. Map. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

EDWARDS* (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2«. 6<f. 

EGERTON'S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Po8t8vo. 18». 

ELDON'S (Lord Chancellor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an EmbaRsy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. Translate^l from the German. PostSvo. 6s. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Post 8vo. 7a. 64. 

(Rkv. W.) Three Visits to Madagascar. During 1863, '54, 
and '66, including a Journey to the Capital, with notices of Natural 
History, and Present Civilisation of the People. li/th Thousand. Map 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. I65. 
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BLLESMERE'S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 870. 2s, 6d, 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German. 
PostSro. 6s, 6d. 



Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the Gennan 

of General Carl Yon Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Crown 4to. 24«. 



Essays on History, Biography, Geography, and 

Engineering. Svo. 12s. 

ELPHINSTONE'S (How. Mountstuart) History of India^the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth Edition. With an Index. 
Map. Syo'.. 188. 

ELWIN'S (Rbv. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. Prom 

Chancer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. Svo. In Preparation. 

ENGLAND (History o?) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713—83. B7 Lord Mahon. Library Edition^ 7 Vols. 
Svo, 93«.; or, I'lc^ptUar Editionf 7 Vols. Post Svo. 365. 

: Prom the First Invasion by the Bomancr, 

down to the 14th jeax of Queen Victoria's Beign. B7 Mrs. MAskhav. 
9Sth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. Qs. 

As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

19th Century. By W. Johnston. 2 Vols, Post Svo. 18». 

and France under the House of Lancaster. With an 



Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second Edition, Svo. 15a. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post Svo. lOs. ed. 

RUSSIA : or, Impressions of Manners 

and Society during a Ten Years' Besidence in that Country. F^fth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. * 

EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 
A New Miition. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

ERSKINE'S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. Svo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX (The) and English Vocabulary, for the use of l^ravellers 

in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. Bs,6d, 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Selection from the 
Literary Papers which have appeared in that Journal. SeverUh 
Thousand. 2 vols. 'Fcap. Svo. 8s. 

EXETER'S (Bishop 07) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. Svo. 168, 

PAIRY RING (Thb), A Collection of Tales and Stories for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. £. Taylor. Illustrated by Righabd 
Doyle. Second Edition, Fcap. 8v«. 

* FALKNER'S (Fred.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Editionf yriih a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 
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FAMILY ia:CEl l*T-BUOK. A Collcctioa of a Thousana ValuaMe 
and t'Meiul Keceipt«. Fcap. 8to. 5«. tU. 

FANCOUUrs (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 

to tbe Clone of the 17th Century. "With Map. 8yo. 10s 6d. 
FARRAU'S (Ukv. A. S.) Science in Theology. Sermons Preached 

before the Uiiivi'isuy of Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

FEATliEilSTOJSHAUGH'S (0. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the Uiver Potomac, to Texas and tbe Frontiers 
of Mexico. Flates. 2 VoIm. 8vo. 26s. 

FELLOWS' (Sir OflAaLBs) Travels and Besearches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lydla. A'eto Mkiitum, Plates. Post 

FEPiGUSSON'S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Ketitorud : an Essay on Ancieut Asiiyrlau and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcuts. 8vo. ItSa. 

Handbook of Architecture. Being a Concise 

Hjid Popular Account of the Ditfi'rcnt Styles prevailing in all Ages 
aii'l Countries in tlie World. With i^ iJescHption of the most re- 
markable Uuildiugs. /^c/f/rtArAoMOiw/. With tf60 Illustrations. 8vo. 26s. 

FEUllIEirS (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affgbanistan, 
Herat, Turkisian, and lieloochist&n, with Descriptions of Meshed, Halk, 
and Candahar, and bketches of the Nomade Tribes of Ceutial Asia. 
Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 21s. 

— History of the Afghans. Map. 8vo. 21«. 

FEUEUBACH'S Kemarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady UuFr Gordon. 8vo. 124. 
FISHEli'S (Rev. Qeorgb) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. Fijth Edition. ISmo. Is. 6d. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

yi/th Edition. ]8mo. U. (kZ. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay. By Rev. Thos. James. 
Keprinfed from the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. la. 

FORD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 
Catalouia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragou, Mavarre, die. TUiid Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 30*. 

- Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6«. 
1?"URSTER'S (John) Historical & Biographical Essays. 2 A'^ols. 



Post. Svo. 21«. 
I. 'i'he Urand Kemonstratice, 1641. 
II. Tlie PlHUtagenesand theTudors. 
III. Civil Wars »fc Oliver Cioni well. 



IV. Daniel De Foe. 

V. Sir Uichdrd btf elo. 
VI. Charles Cliurcliill. 
VII. Samuel Fuot^. 



' • 



FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical j 

Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post Svo. 12.i. { 

History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the i 

Letters and Journals of Sib Hudson Lowe. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. i 

Svo. 45*. - I 

FORTUNE'S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between j 

the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Ti-a } 

Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. IS*. ! 

Residence among the Chinese: Inland, on the . 

Const, and at Sea, during 1883-56. Woodcuts. Svo. 16*. ' 

FRANCE (History of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the • ; 

Death of Louis Philippe. By Mfs.Mabkham. bQth Thomartd, Wood- J 
cuts. 12mo. 6*. 
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FRENCH (The) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — i 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dunr Gordon. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

GALTON'S (Pbahcis) Art of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifts and ! 

Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Third JSditi<mf enlarged. \ 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- j 

graphical Society of London. 8vo. j 

GERMANY (History op). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 

present time. On the •pl&n o( Mts.Mar&u Aii. Fifteenth TItouaand. Wood- | 

cuts. 12mo. 6s. ] 

GIBBON'S (Edward) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A \ 
Ntw Edition. Preceded by his Autobio.^aphy. Edited with Notes 

by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. • 

The Student's Gibbon; Being the History of the ; 



with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 

8vo. 6s. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. From the German. PostSvo. 6s. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : the most interesting 



Trill f >r Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post bvo. 2s. 6d. 
French in Algiers. 1 . The Soldier of the Foreign 



Lecrion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French, 
post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarkable GJerman Crimes and Trials. From the 



German of Fuerbach. 8vo. 12s. 

GRANT'S (Asahel) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 

Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria. Armenia, and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Eiition. Fcap Svo. 6s. 



Decline and Fall, Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Commentators, iiy Dr. Wk. Smtth. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post \ 

Svo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or. Anecdotes of [ 

the British Navy. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 6s. \ 

GISBORNE'S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. \ 

Post Svo. " I 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for ! 

Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 25. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Olivbr) Works. A New Edition. Printed from i 

the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Prtku CuNMixct- j 

HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. Svo. 30s. (Murray's British Classics.) i 

GLEIG'S (Rbv. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- ' 

ton and New Orleans. Post Svo. 2s.6d. . 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post Svo. 5s. 

- Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, 
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OBKNVILLE (Tn) PAPERS. Being the PnbUe and Privste 

CorreRpondenee of 0«orge Oremrilto, bis Friends sad ContMnponries, 

doling a penod of 80 yesni. — Incloding Us Dxabt of PounoAii 

ETBjrrs while First Lord of the Tressorj. Edited, with Notes, bj 

W. J. Smith. 4 VoU. 8to. 16«. each. 
GREER GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthis. 

By the Bishop of LoirDOir4 ytntk JBdUUmf rerised bj Bey. J. Edwabds. 

ISmo. 8«. 
GREY^ (Sir Geobgb) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 

Trsdltionsl liistory of the New Zealand Bace. Woodeats. Poet 

8to. 10«. ed. 
GROTE'S (Gborob) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

to the close of the generation contemporMnr with the death of Alexander 

the Great Third Edition. Maps and Index. 18 toIs. 8to. Ifts. each. 

(Mrs) Memoir of the Life of the late Ary Scheffer. 

Portrait, 8vo. (Nfariy Ready.) 

GROSVENOR'S (Lord Robert) Leaves from my Journal during 

the Summer of 1861. Second Edition. Plates. PostSro. Sg.Sd. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 

from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10#. 6d. 
HALLAM'S (Henrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Aoces-<inn of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second* 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. SCw. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition. 3 Vois. 8vo. 80«. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth EdUion. 8 Vols. 8vo. 868, 
Literary Eesays and Characters. Selected from the 



last work. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Historical Works. Containing the History of Eng- 

l«nd,— Tiie Middle Ages of Europe,- and the Literary History of 
Europe. Complete Edition. 10 Vols. Post 8vo. 6«. each. 
HAMILTON'S (James) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, Ac. S^xotid Edition. "Woodcuts. Pest Svo. 128. 

(Walter) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94«. 6d. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 

Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
fi-fmi its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9». 6d. 

KARCOURT'S (Edward Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post Svo. 85. 6d. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Quarterly and AnnuaUy.) Svo. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 

savaere Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HEBER (Bishop) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 

or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 

Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 16«. • 

■ Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. Svo. 98.6d. 

Hymns written and adapted for the Weekly Church 

Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2». 

Poetical Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait Fcap. Svo. 

78. 6d. 

Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 

Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TRAVBI>TALK ; or, Converaations in 
English, Gennaxi, French, and Italian. 18mo. 3«. 6<f. 

NORTH GERMANY— Holland, Bbloium, and 

the Bhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 108, 

SOUTH GERMANY— Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 



the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post Syo. 10s. 

PAINTING— the German, Flemish, and Dntch 



Schools. From the German of Kuolbb. A New Edition, Edited by 
Db. Waaqek. Wttodcuts. Post 8vo. {In tJie Press.) 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Redmont. 



Maps. Post 8vo. 9«. 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin^, Provence, 
and Uie Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia^ 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navane. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 90s. 

PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post Svo. 9». 

PAINTING— Spanish and French Schools. By 



Sib Edkuvd^ead, Baet. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12s. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post Svo. 2 Vols. lis. 
' CENTRAL ITALY— South Tuscany and the 



Papal Statrs. Map. Post Svo. 7s. 

ROME— AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Poflt 



Svo. 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY— Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 



Vesuvius, &c. Map. Post Svo. 10<. 

SICILY. Map. Post Svo. (In the Press.) 

PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 



man of KnoLBB. Edited by Sir Charles Eastlakb, R. A. Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 309. 

Bahly Italian Painters and Progress of Paintino 



IN Italy. By Mrs. Jahesok. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 

-Biographical Dictionary of Italian Paintbrs. 



With a Chart. Post Svo. 6i. 6(2. 

GREECE— the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. Post Svo. 15«. 

TURKEY — Malta, Asia Minor, ConstaniinoplX; 



Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post Svo. 

EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 



the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c Map. Post Svo. 15«. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE ; the Peninsula of 



Sihai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. P<ist 



Svo. 24«. 

DENMARK — Norway and Sweden. Maps. Post 

Svo. 16#. 

RUSSIA— The Baltic and Finland. Maps. Post 

Svo. 12«. 
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HANDBOOK OP LONDON, Past and Preskwt. Alphabeticallj- 

arranged. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16«. 

MODERN LONDON. A Guide ta all objects 

of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo.6s. 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON. Including a Circle of 

30 Miles round St. Paul's. Maps. PostSvo. {In preparation.) 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8yo, 

78. QiL 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 



KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post Svo. Ida. 



SURREY, HANTS, and the Lile of Wight. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 7». M. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, Architecture, 



aud Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. Is. 

- souther;^ CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND. 

VYoo'.cUtf*. Po8t8vo. {Ntarly Beady.) 

PARIS. Post Svo. {In preparation.) 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 



Authors. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 

Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries. 
By James Febgusson. Fourth Thousand. With 850 Illustrations. 
Svo. iJ6». 

ARTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES AND RE- 



naissance. By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. Svo. 18«. 

HEAD'S (Sir Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post Svo. 2«. Qd. 

Descriptive Essaj'S : contributed to the *' Quarterly 

Review." 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18*. 

Bubbles from the Bninnen of Nassau. By an Old Man. 



Sixth Edition. 16mo. 6s. 

Emigrant. Sixtk Edition, Fcap. Svo. 2«. Qd, 

Stokers aud Pokers; or, the London and North- Western 



• I Hallway. PostSvo. 2s. Qd. 

Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post Svo. 125. 
Faggot of French Sticks; or. Sketches of Paris. 



New Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition, Map. Svo. 128. 

— (Sir George) Forest. Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 



England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s. 

(Sir Edmund) Handbook of Painting — the Spanish 

and French Schools. "With Illustrations. PostSvo. 

Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 



Verbs. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 
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HEIRESS (The) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of " Bbbtha's Joubnal." 2 Vols. 12mo. ISs. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited with Notes, 

and Essays. By Rev G. Rawlinbok, assisted by Sir Hbwky 

Rawliksok, and Sib J. G. Wilkivsok. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 
8vo. IBs. each, 

HBRVBY'S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes 
by Mb. Cbokeb. Second £kiition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8yo. 21«. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 

Courts Martial. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
HILLARD'S (G. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16«. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE undesl the House 

OF Lancaster. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 159. 

HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. CChird Edition. 24mo. 
U.3d. 

HOLL WAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

HONEY BEE (The). An Essay. By Rev. Thomas James. 
Reprinted from the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

HOOK'S (Dean) Church Dictionary. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 165. 
Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day, 



8vo. 95. 

I ■ (Theodore) Life. By J. G. Looehart. Reprinted from the 
" Quarterly Review." Fcap.8vo. Is. 

« 
HOOKER'S (Dr. J. D.) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Rental, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition, Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. IBs, 

HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski ; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates, 8vo. lis, 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dbak Milman. With 300 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 21*. 

(Life of). By Dban Milmah. Woodcuts, and coloured 



Borders. 8vo. 9*. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By a Lady. Fcap. 8vo. 

8s. 6d. 

HOUSTOUN'S (Mrs.) Yacht Yoyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. Sl«. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 70 Partft. 

Post 8yo, 2«. 6<f. each, or bound in 81 Volnmefl, cloth. 



COXTT.STB or TUB SKBIES. 

THE BIBLT: in SPAIN. By Gbobok Borbow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. B7 Bishop IIbdeb. 1 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, liy CAPTjmrs Ibbt and Maholvs. t 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Johh DancKWATBa. | 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Dbummokd Hat. j 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. 

THE AMBER- WITCH. By Lady Duff Gobdoh. 

OLIVER CROMWELL A JOHN BUNY AN. By Robxbt Soothet. j 

NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. Mbbbdith. 

LIFE OP SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Johk Babbow. 

FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. ByMG.LKwis. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib Johx Maloouc 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Ladt Duff Gobdov. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Chablbs Dabwin. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lobd Mahov. 

(HPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob Bobbow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hkbhaitn Mxltillk. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rbv. J. Abbott. 

SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rkv. G. R. Glkzo. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Chaeles St. Johw. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib F. B. Head. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Richard Fobd. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lord Ellbsmebk. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sib A. Gordon. 

ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermann Melvili^, 

STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwards. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milman. 
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Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., 20«. -Part II., 30*. 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 



With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 36 Plates. Svo. 15«. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his " Book of 'the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Dof le. Second Edition. Svo. 16«. 

PHIFPS' (Hon. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 2S«. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Works. An entirely New Edition. Edited, 
with Notes. Svo, [/n the Press. 
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PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 

Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Hap and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. PostSvo. 21«. 

. Handbook for Syria and Palestine : inclading an A ceoant 

of theGeogrApt]y,tiiAtor7,Antiquitie8, and Inhabitants of these Countries, 
the Peninsula of binai, Edoui, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. 
PostSvo. 24a. 

— . (Mrs.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. Ss.Sd. ' « 

PRAYBErBOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Svo. Cloth, 21«.; Calf, 81«. 6d.; 
Morocco, 42a. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OP LIFE. Exhortations to 
a Virtuous Courue and DisMUHsions from a Vicious Career. Extracted 
from the ^^cripiures. Seeotid Edition. Fcap. Svo. la. 

PRINSEP'S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Pal8e«graphic, with Tables, illustrative of Indian 
Uistorj, Cnroiiulogy. Alodeni Coiuageti, Weights, Measures, &c. 
Edited by Edward Thomas. Illuscrattons. 2 Vols. Svo. G2a. Qd, 

PROGRESS OP RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, . continued to tlie Present Time. With Map by Abbowsmith. 
Third Edition. Svo. 6a. Gd. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations; for Old and Young. 

By Otto Spkcktee. A New Edition. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). Svo. 68. 

RANKE'S (Leopold) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during tlie Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Austin. J%ird Edition. 2 Vols. Svo. 24a. 

UAWLINSON'S (Rev. Georob) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sib Uknry 
Rawunson and Sib J. Q. WiijuKSOir. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 
Svo. 18«. each. 

Historical Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 

Records stated anew, with special reference to thu Doubts and Discoveries 
of Modern Times ; bein-^ the Bampton Lectures for 1859. 8vo. Us. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James and Horace Smith. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 
toith the Author's latest Corrections. Fcap. Svo. Iff., or J^itu Faper^ with 
Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 65. 

RENNDS'S (Jambs) Insect Architecture. To which are added 
Chapters on the RavMges, the Preservation, for Purposes of Study, and 
tlie Classitioation of JuKects. New Edition, Woodcuts. PostSvo. 55. 

BICA^DO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. E. M'Culloch. New Edition. Svo. I65. 

RIPA'S (Fathbr) Memoirs during Thirteen Years' Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fobtitnato Pbasdi. Post Svo. 25. Qd. 

ROBERTSON'S (Rev. J. Q.) History of the Christian Church, From 
the Apostolic A^q to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.d. 590. 
Second and Revised Edition. Vol. 1. Svo. I65. 

Second Period, from a.d. 590 to the Concordat of 

Worms. A.D. 1123. Vol. 2. Svo. I85. 



Becket, Archbiilkop of Canterbury; a Biography. 

Illustratioiii). Post Svo. 9^. 

ROBINSON'S (Rev. Db.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 
Being a. Journal of Travels in 1838, and of Later Kesearches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. Svo. 865. 
%♦ The "LcUer Researches** may be had separately. 8w. 15*. 
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BOMILLY'S (SiA Samubl) Memoirs and Political Diary. Bj his 

Soxs. Third EtUtum. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 12$. 

BOSS'S (Sib Jambs) Voyage of Discoveiy and Besearch in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2Vol8.8vo. 36«. 

BOWLAND'3 (David) Manual of the English Constitution; a 

Review of ilH Ulite, Growth, acd I'reMiit Stme. Post Svo. ]0«. Qd. 

BUNDMiL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
• ofEconomy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. Newcmd 
Bevised Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

BUSSIA ; A Memoir of the Remarkable Events which attended 
the Accession of the Emperor Nicholas. By Darok M. Korff, Secretary 
of State. Svo. 10«. 6d. (Pu'-liaked by Imperial Command.) 

BUXTON'S (Georob F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post Svo. &s. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan. Eighth 

Edition. Post Svo. 12«. 

(Sir Robert) Brigade in Afghanistan. With an Account of 

the Selsnre and Defence of Jellalabad. ByREv.G.R.GLlcio. PostSvo.2ff.6d. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry) Narrative of the Siege • of Ears 
and of the Six Months' ResiKtance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williamc). Seventh Thousand. Post Svo. Zs. 6d. 

SCOTT'S (G. Gilbert) Remurks on Secular and Domestic 

Architecture, Present and Future. Second Edition. Svo. 9«. 

SCBOPE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 20«. 

— Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

witli a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. Sis. Qd. 

(G. p.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. ds. 6d. 

Geology and Extinct Volcanos of Central France. 



Second Edition, rev ined &nd en\tiirf;ei\ . IHnatrafions. Medium Svo. 80«, 

SHAFTP:SBURY (Lord Chancellor), Memoirs of his Early Life. 

With lii3 LetterfJ, SppecLes, and oiher Papers. By W. D. Cubistis. 
Portrait. Svo. 105. 6d. 

SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young Students. Post Svo. 12s. 
SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 

Home. By A Lady. Edited by Mrs. Nobtok. Post Svo. &s. 
SMILES' (Samuel) Life of George Stephenson. Fifth Etlition. 

Portrait. Svo. 16«. 

Story of the Life of Stephenson. With Woodcuts. 

Fifth Thoumnd. Post Svo. 6a. 

Self Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 



Post Svo. 6s. 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mary) Physical Geography. Fourtli Edition. 

Portrait. Post Svo. 9s. 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 

Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. ^s. 

SOUTH'S (John F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventeenth Thousand. WooUcuts. Fop. Svo. 4«. 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robert) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, aud an Index. Seventh Edition. Po^t Svo. Is. 6d. 

Lives ofJohnBunyan& Oliver Cromwell. Post Svo. 2«.6d. 
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SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. Svo. 42«. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Abridged from the above work. Fourth Edition, With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. W. 16«. 6d. 

- — Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. With 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. hOi. Ml 

Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4 to. [in preparation. 

Classical Dictionary for the Higher Forms in Schools. 



Compiled from the above two works. Fifth Edition. With 760 Wood- 
cuts. Bvo. IBs. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Abridged from the 

above work. Fifth Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Latin - English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 

of Forcellini and Freund. Seventh Thousand. Bvo. 21s. 

Smaller Latin-Knglish Dictionary. Abridged from the 

above work. Sixteenth Thousand. Square 12mo. 78. W. 

English- Latin Dictionary. 8vo. & 12mo. [In preparation. 

MedieBval Latin-English Dictionary. Selected from the 

great work of Ducanok. Bvo. [In preparation. 

Dictionary of the Bible, including its Antiquities, Bio- 



graphy, Geography, aud Natural Histoiy. Woodcut*. Vol.1. Bvo. 42». 

[A'tfttWy ready. 

Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
iXis. (Murray's British Classics.) 

Student's Gibbon ; being the History of the Decline 



and Fall, Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post^vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Student's History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest With the History of Literature and Art. Twentieth 
Thotisand. Woodcuts. Crown Bvo. 7». 6d. (Questions. 12mo. 2*.) 

Smaller History of Greece for Junior Classes. Wood- 



cuts. 12mo. Zs.Qd. 

Student's Hume. A History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Csesar. Bas<>d on Hume's HiHtory, and conti- 
nued to 1B58. Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Bvo. Is. 6d. 

. Student's History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. By H. G. Liddbll, D.D. Fifteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Principia Latina ; a First Latin Course, comprehending 

Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for the 
lower forms in Public and Private Schools. 12mo. 2s. Bd. 

Principia Grseca ; an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 



Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabula- 
ries. For tbe Lower Forms. By H. E. Huttok, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— (Wm. Jas.) Grenville Letters and. Diaries^ including 
Mb. Gr^itvillb's Diaby ov Political Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. Bvo. Qis. 

(James & Horaoe) *ilejected Addresses. Twenty-tJnrd 



Edition. Fcap.Bvo. l8.,or Fine Paper, with Portrait. Fcap. Bvo. 6*. 

(Thomas Assheton) Reminiscences of his Life and 



Fursaits. By Sib EaIidlxt Wiluot. Illustrations. Bvo. 
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8P£CKTER*S (Otto) Fobs in Boots, Baited to the Tastes of Old 

snd Young. A New EdUUm, With 12 Woodcnts. Square ISmo. U. 6d, 

• Charmed Koe ; or, the Story of the Little Brother 

and Sister. Illuatrated. 16mo. 
STANLEY'S (Rev. A. P.) Addressss avd CHiBass ov the Late 

DiHUOP Staklkt. With a Memoir of his Life. Seamd Edition. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

- Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 

Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Poet Svo. 7s. 6d. 

<A — Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, with Notes and i>i8sertatioas. Seemdj and r'^iud EtUtton, 8ro. IS*. 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Landing of 

Atigustine— The Murder of ileeket— The Black Prince— The Shrine of 
Beclcet. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 7«. 6c?. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 



Sixth Edition. Map. Sro. 16«. 

ST. JOHN'S (Chablss) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

Highlands. PostSvo. 68. 

(Batli) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

OasisofJnpiter Amnion. Woodcuts. PostSvo. is.6d. 
STEPHENSON'S (Geobob) Life. The KaUway Engineer. By 

Samurl Smilrr. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Sro. 16«. 

- The Story of his Life. By Samuel Smilxs. Fifth 

Thousand. Woodcuts. PostSvo. Bs. 
STOTHARD'S (Thos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 

By Mrs. Brat. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 

Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21«. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Xllna- 

trations. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

SWIFT'S (JosAT^«) Life, Letters and Journals. By Johk 

FoRSTEB. 8vo. In Preparation. 

Works. Edited, with Notes. By John Forsteb. 8vo. 

In Preparation. 

SYDENHAM'S (LoRrf Memoirs. With his Administration in 

Canada. By G. Poulbt Scropb, M.P. Second Edition'. Portrait. 8vo. ds.Sd, 
SYME'S (J AS.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition. 8vo. lis. 
TAYLOR'S (Henry) Notes from Life. Fcap 8vo. 2a, 

(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Richard Dotle. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo. 

TENNENT'S (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions. With ah Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

THOMSON'S (Dr. A. S.) Story of New Zealand ; Past and Present 

— Savage and CivUisefi. Maps and IlluHtrations. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 2is. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 

so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal 8vo. 2«. 

TICKNOR'S (George) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. S'icond Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 24«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. db) State of France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on tb« Causes of that Event. Translated by Hbmby Kbbvk, 
E3Q. 8vo. 14s. 
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TREMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 



Notes on Public SuWects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8to. IO5. Gd, 

Congtitution of the United States compared 



with our own. Post 8to. 9«. 6d. 

TWISS* (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 21a. 

TYNDALL'S (John) Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
various Excnrsions among them, and an Account of Three Years' 
Observations and Experiments on their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena. Post Svo. In the Press. 

TYTLER (Patrick Praser), A Memoir of. By his Friend, Rev. 

J. W. BiinaoK, M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 9j». 

UBICINFS (M.A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Translated hj Lady Eabthope. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21a. 

VAUGHAN'S (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
Svo. 10s. 6d, 

New Sermons. 12mo. 5«. 

VENABLES' (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during & 

Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition, Post Svo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St Helena. B7 Author of " Paddiawa." Post Svo. 9*. 6d. 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 

Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c, &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols. Svo. 36«. 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England. Being 

an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1S54-56 and' 
never before described. Wiih Index. Svo. 18*. 

WADDINGTON'S (Dean) Conditio^ flUd Prospects of the 

Greek Church. Heio Edition. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Apcount of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. Svo. 285. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
Aunt Ida. With "Woodcuts. )i6mo. 5a. 

WARD'S (Robert Plumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Eduund Phipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

WATT'S (James) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas- 
sages from his Private an 1 Public Correspondence. By Jaubb P. 
Muirhp:ad, M.A. Second Edition. Portraits and Woodcuts. Svo. IBs. 

Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. Illus- 
trated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited, by J. P. 
MuiBHEAD. Plates. 3 vols. Svo. 46«., or Large Paper. 8 Vols. 4to. 

WILKIE'S (Sir David) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allav 
CiTNNiNOHAii. Portrait 8 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

WOOD'S (LiBUT.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxns, by Kabul and Badakbshan. Map. Svo. 14s, 
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WELLINGTON'S (Ths Duke of) DespatclieB daring his yarioas 
Campftlens. Compiled from Official and otAer Authentic Doenmenta. By 
Col. GuBWOOD, C.B. New Enlarged EdUum. 8 Vols. 8vo. 21 «. each. 

Supplementary Letters, Despatches, and other 

Papers relating to India. Edited by his SoH. 4 Vols. 8to. 20«. each. 
Civil Correspondence and Memoranda, while 



Chief Secreury for Ireland, from 18U7 to 1809. 8vo. 20s. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 



Orders. By Colonkl Gubwood. Sro. 18*. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Yols. 8vo. 425. 



WILKINSON'S (Sib J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New Edition. 
Kevised and Condensed. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 12«. 

— Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Journey to 

MoBtar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo.* 428, 



Handbook for Egypt. — Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8to. 15s. 
On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 



Diffusion of Taste among all Classes ; with Remnrks on laying out 
Pressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Coloured Illustrationti and 
Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 



tralia ; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
sereral Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

WILSON'S (Brv. D., late Lord Bishop o^ Calcutta) Life, with 

ExtractH from his Letters and Journals. By Rev. Josiah Bate- 
M4K, M.A. Portrait and Illustrations. 2 Vol?. 8vo. 28*. 

- (Gkn*" Sir Robert) Journal, while employed at the 

Held Quarters of the Russian Army on a special misiiion during the 
Invasiou of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 

Tour. Third Edition. Plates. PostSvo. 88. Sd. 

Gifkce: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 

with a History of Greek Art, by G. Schabf, F.S.A. New Edition. With 
600 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 2i3«. 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. 12(A.S;e2i<ton, revised. 12mo. Ss.Bd. 

. __ __. First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 

and Prosody, with EngUsh Translation for Junior Classes. Thind 
Edition. 12mo. 2«. 

WORNUM (Ralph). A Biopjaphical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a, Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Ladt. 
FostSvo. 68.6d. 

Epochs of Painting Characterised ; a Sketch 

of the History of Painting, shoiring its gradual and various develop- 
ment from the earliest ages to the present time. New Edition, Wood- 
cuts. Post 870. 6s. 

WROTTESLEY'S (Lord) Thoughts on Government and Legislation. 

Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

TOUNG'S (Dr. Thob.) Life and Miscellaneous Workg,edlted by Dbah 
PxAOOOK and Johx Lbitch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. 15«. each. 
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